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BETWEEN ISSUES 


In THE New York Times Book Review last week, Oregon’s 
Richard L. Neuberger, discussing the reading habits of 
Senators, named Paul Douglas of Illinois as the upper 
house’s most studious reader and listed this magazine as 
among his regular habits. Indeed, Douglas has been read- 
ing us almost as long as we have been in business, for his 
vigorous, independent-minded liberalism, never tainted by 
pro-Communism, is of several decades’ standing. Since his 
election to the Senate in 1948, he has found time to con- 
tribute a half-dozen or more articles on national and inter- 
national affairs. 

But Douglas and Neuberger—whose special section “Con- 
serving Our Great Outdoors,” was a highlight of our 1956 
publishing year—are hardly the only legislators who pore 
through our pages. Among the Senators who have con- 
tributed articles in recent years are Joseph S. Clark Jr. of 
Pennsylvania (who promptly got a congratulatory note 
from another reader, and former Senator, Harry S. Tru- 
man); Ralph Flanders of Vermont (who gave us the defini- 
tive indictment of McCarthyism); Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota (many, many contributions); Jacob K. Javits 
of New York (who wrote while he was still in the House 
of Representatives); Estes Kefauver of Tennessee (a pun- 
gent analysis of the Democratic defeat in 1952); John F. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts (reviewing Citadel, a book on 
the Senate itself) ; and Mike Mansfield of Montana (whose 
1954 article, “From A-Bomb to U-Bomb,” drew implications 
from nuclear fallout that were not generally realized until 
a few months ago). In addition to these reader-writers, 
private correspondence informs us that Clifford Case of New 
Jersey. J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas and Karl Mundt of 
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In the House of Representatives, it would take major “{ 
search in our archives to disclose every last Congressma 
who has written for us or to us about one thing or anothe 
in recent years. Memory is tricky, but it strikes us that 
correspondents have included Arizona’s Stewart Udall, Cali 
fornia’s John Shelley and Chet Holifield, [llinois’s Barra 
O’Hara, Massachusetts’s Thomas J. Lane and Torber} 
MacDonald, Michigan’s Martha Griffiths, Minnesota’s Ro/ 

Wier and Eugene McCarthy, Missouri’s Richard Bollin 

(he also wrote an article), New Jersey’s Peter Frelin 

huysen Jr.. New York’s Emanuel Celler, Abraham Multe 

Isidor Dollinger and Katherine St. George, Ohio's Way 

Hays, Oregon’s Edith Green, Pennsylvania’s Ear] Chudo 

and George M. Rhodes (they’ve both been contributors), HE : 
Texas’s Wright Patman and Wisconsin’s Henry Reuss (thf 


eme! 
last-named also a contributo:). All in all, a respectabl wae 
representation, indeed, on Capitol Hill. Now if we could onl e sd 
do as well in the White House... . agement 


Reprints: The French translation of “Labor in ti some 1 
Soviet Orbit” by Anatole Shub (NL, December 24-31, 1956} relations 
appeared last week in a first edition of 100,000 copies. Pul} Manager 
lished as a supplement to the journal Démocratie Frangais ts ‘Chics 
it contains an introduction by Georges-Désiré Delamannl 
Secretary General of the Metal Workers’ Federation. . j eral Ele 
The Japanese Institute of Foreign Affairs, meanwhile, i of a fou 
cluded C. M. Chang’s “Communist China: Fact and Myth} a 20-pei 
(September 24, 1956) in a volume on Red China. . . . An} of living 
the American Foundation for Political Education includ rtot 
in its Readings in American Foreign Policy 1955 NL articl Reuth 
on China by David J. Dallin and Richard Walker, and las ame 


March’s “The Democracy as a Great Power” by Anatolf "8 for 
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emerging as the next big bar- 
gaining issue between labor and man- 
agement. In a recent speech before 
in ty some 1,500 labor and _ industrial- 
-31, 1956) relations executives at an American 


pies. Pulf Management Association conference 


ae in Chicago, Joseph Bertotti of Gen- 
al eral Electric declared that adoption 


while, ig Of a four-day work week would mean 
ind Myth! a 20-per-cent drop in our standard 
. + ++ Ant of living. 


—= Bertotti dolefully quoted Walter 
: and hd Reuther of the Auto Workers as be- 


 Anatok ing for the four-day week, James 
{Carey of the Electrical Workers as 


| making it a union goal for this 
decade, and David McDonald of the 


Steelworkers as urging three to four 


months of paid vacation every five 


years of work as an alternative pro- 
g | Posal to the four-day, 32-hour week. 
11 | Inplace of a shorter work week, Ber- 
13 | totti pleaded for an increase in pro- 


14 | ductivity, to which he said the only 
16 
20 


o~ w 


alternative was an increase in the 
size of the work force or in the num- 
ber of hours worked. The GE official 
21 | cited these facts in support of his 
22 ‘| argument: 


rn ® Women now hold one-third of 
5 all jobs in the U.S., and 50 per cent 


26 | “ore women are working now than 


in 1940, 








27 : 

.. * By 1966, there will be a decrease 
of 7.5 per cent in the number of men 
in the prime working group—be- 
tween 25 and 39 years of age. 

Leeder 
icy E . 
RNEstT M. DeCicco teaches econom- 
«s at Loyola University, Chicago. 
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By Ernest M. DeCicco 


© Where the six-hour day went 
into effect in the past, e.g., for the 
30,000 AFL-CIO United Rubber 
Workers, many employes sought sec- 
ond jobs and efficiency went down. 

Grave warnings have also been 
issued from other sources. J. Howell 
Turner, employe-relations director of 
the Standard Oil Company, speaking 
before the National Association of 
Manufacturers industrial-relations in- 
stitute, advised management to pre- 
pare to meet labor’s offensive on the 
work-week issue. An NAM instruc- 
tional aid for use in colleges was 
entitled “Why Shouldn’t We Have the 
Four Day Week?” Anyone can guess 
its conclusions. 

Sylvia Porter, nationally syndi- 
cated columnist, writes that, as the 
shorter work week spreads, indi- 
vidual industrialists “will condemn 
it as a dangerous step toward social- 
ism and national paralysis or an 
invitation to maladjustments in the 
economy that could lead to disaster.” 
She points out, however, that the 
work week has decreased from an 
average of 69.8 hours in 1850 to 
60.2 hours in 1900, 49.7 hours in 
1920, 44 hours in 1940, and 40.2 
hours in 1955. She also notes that 
“the reduction in work hours has 
been steady, averaging around three 
hours a decade.” 

Since there seems little doubt that 
a re-evaluation of the 40-hour week 
is approaching, how much are hours 
likely. to be reduced? In what propor- 
tions and how will the new-found 
extra leisure be distributed over the 


[The Four Day Week 


Despite management's claims to the contrary, statistics indicate 


that shorter working hours will not result in reduced living standards 


employe’s working day, week, month, 
year? What are some of the social 
problems that are likely to occur? 
One basic assumption in predicting 
a shorter work week is related to pro- 
ductivity gains per man hour of 
work. A decrease in working time 
represents, in effect, the substitution 
of increased leisure for increased in- 
come. Until recently, increased man- 
hour productivity in the United States 
has been about equally divided be- 
tween increased income and _in- 
creased leisure. In other words, the 
country has taken about half of its 
productivity gains in cash incomes 
(hence, more goods and services) 
and the other half in 


leisure. 


increased 


While this simple division seems 
to have occurred in the last century, 
it is not likely to proceed into the 
future. In more recent years, the 
ratio has been shifting in the direc- 
tion of more income. From 1920 to 
1950, the percentages were 60 for 
income and only 40 for leisure. As 
the work week becomes shorter and 
shorter, the desire for added income 
as man-hour producitvity advances 
will likely be more insistent than the 
desire for added leisure. 

Perhaps the share for leisure ap- 
pears excessive for the United States 
since it moved quickly and early into 
the 40-hour week. England, Sweden 
and Australia for the same period 
(1920-1950) took about 20 per cent 
in leisure and 80 per cent in in- 
creased goods and services. France, 
on the other hand, took 80 per cent 





in leisure. In Sweden, the share of 
leisure was 60 per cent in 1918-1924 
and only 5 per cent in 1924-1947, 
There is obviously much variation. 

Hours of work are rooted in the 
customs of a nation, and changes 
apparently 


occur in_ spectacular 
spurts. In addition, the changes most 
often take place during periods of 
stress rather than of peace and pros- 
perity. Wages are increased steadily 
over a period of time and the income 
share is subject to fairly constant 
increments. The leisure share, on the 
hand, changes erratically— 
often during depressions. If there are 
no major economic crises, therefore, 
it is doubtful that a reduction in 
hours will equal the historic 50-50 
ratio, or the 3-hours-a-week reduction 
per decade during the last 50 years. 

In order to forecast hours of work, 
some prediction must be made about 
annual productivity increases and the 


other 


size of the labor force. If productiv- 
ity gains rise less than in the past 
and the leisure share is smaller than 
the assumptions noted previously, 
then hours of work will not go down 
drastically. And productivity gains 
may slow down somewhat, because 
as a nation we are consuming more 
and more services. Beauty parlors, 
barbershops. entertainment, the va- 
cation industry, the professions and 
many others are examples of services 
or so-called “non-goods.” Productiv- 
ity gains in these areas are very small 
when compared to manufacturing. 
Nevertheless, despite this trend, sig- 
nificant decreases in working hours 
have characterized the economy since 
1940 in the form of fringe benefits— 
such as longer vacations with pay 
and more holidays. 

Historical data suggest the follow- 
ing as reasonable expectations of 
productivity changes in the years 
ahead: 3 per cent annually in manu- 
facturing, 2.5 per cent in non-agri- 
culture, and 5 per cent in agriculture 
—all compounded annually. Overall, 
the rates work out to about 3 per 
cent for the economy. The future 
projections are summarized in the 
following table: 





1954 
Population (millions) 162 
In private enterprise 
Employment (millions) 56 
Average hours per week 40 
Output per man-hour $2.93 
Gross national product $360 
(in billions) 
GNP per person $2200 
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1970 = Change 
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1965 Change 
190 17 
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By 1965, with a reduction from 40 
to 34.7 hours a week, and even 
though the population increases by 
17 per cent, man-hour productivity 
will have risen 40 per cent and the 
nation will enjoy a 20 per cent higher 
real material standard of living. By 
1970, the work week can be reduced 
by nine hours and the living standard 
will be one-fourth higher than in 
1954. This means a work-year slight- 
ly in excess of 1,600 hours compared 
to more than 1,900 in 1954. If the 
historical 3-per-cent annual gain 
holds true for future productivity, 
there seems no question that the 
United States can enjoy a smaller 
work-week or work-year with no de- 
cline in material comforts. 

Critics declare that the estimate of 
a 3-per-cent annual productivity gain 
may be too high. Actually, it may be 
too low, because past rates of in- 
crease in productivity were derived 
from periods of boom and bust. A 
stable labor market, increased re- 
search expenditures and technical in- 
novation by business, and a greater 
willingness on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to correct cyclical 
behavior may raise the 3 per cent 
considerably. 

On the basis of data compiled by 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, we find that the annual rate 
of real increase in man-hour produc- 
tivity was 1.3 per cent from 1911 to 
1920, 1.9 per cent from 1921 to 
1930, 2.9 per cent from 1931 to 
1940, and 3.7 per cent from 1947 to 
1953. The same type of progressive 
gain seems to have taken place in 
both the agricultural and non-farm 
sectors of the economy. Perhaps a 
projection should be made not on a 
constant 3-per-cent basis for the 


long-term future but on a_ progres. 
sively higher and higher ladder of 
productivity advances. 

Certainly, no sacrifice in the rate 
of improvement of the standard of 
living need be accepted by labor, for 
the twin values of greater leisure and 
more output can be concurrently 
achieved. Increased leisure may be 
taken in various forms—not only 
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fewer hours, but as postponed entry 
to the labor force and longer educa 
tional and vocational training. The 
complex automated machines of the 
future may require more training on| 
the part of operators, while repair 
men will surely need a superior back- 
ground. 

There seems little doubt that « 
shorter work week will produce : 
social revolution of sorts. With a 
opportunity to select the work sched. 
ule that one wants, more aged people, 
students, wives and second-job hold. 
ers will be drawn into the labor force. 
It will not be unusual to see father 
at home taking care of the babie 
while mother works her short shift 
More husbands will continue their 
schooling if the work week is short 
A woman will be able more satisfac 
torily to combine the roles of careet 
woman and housewife. 

In the past, too, the volume o 
employment fluctuated while th 
work week was rather fixed. In the 
future, it appears that the volume o 
employment will be relatively cor 
stant and the size of the labor fore 
will instead become the variable. The 
state of the economy now is mes 
ured by the number of persons et 
ployed; in the future, it will tend 
be more accurately measured by the 
number of man-hours worked. Te 
result for national policy may be" 
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direct governmental economic cor- 
rectives toward hours of work rather 
than total employment. From the 
workers” point of view, a shorter 
work week will mean that hours of 
work will be expansible with little 
grumbling and less absenteeism. 
Governmental enforcement of 
\standards, however, will become 
{more difficult. In the Thirties and 
earlier, reduction of the work week 
was accompanied by a great humani- 





tarian drive to protect health and 
create conditions for the promotion 
of education and citizenship. This re- 
\ligious fervor subsided as the stand- 
ard eight-hour day and 40-hour week 
approached. A myriad arrangement 
of work schedules will probably be 
the rule for the future, and much dis- 
cussion will arise over the proper 
balance between work, income and 
leisure. Women may prefer a short 
day and a five-day week while chil- 
| dren are in school. Men may prefer 





‘four days and longer hours to ac- 
quire the long weekend for do-it- 
yourself projects or short trips. 
Older men may desire a three-month 
vacation a year or a sabbatical in 
order to prepare for retirement. 


Suburban workers who travel long 
hours each day to commute to urban 
centers of employment may want a 
four-day work week in order to de- 
crease their transportation. An alter- 
native would be staggered working 
hours, variations in starting and 
quitting hours during the day, which 
might lessen the traffic jams that 
have choked the largest of our cities. 
Diversification of the work force 
through the addition of women, stu- 
dents and the aged may increase 
friction because work schedules 
which satisfy both the fully commit- 
ted and partially committed workers 
may become impossible. 

Historically, the work week has 
never been shortened so rapidly that 
the real standard of living has de- 
clined; the decline in working hours 
has never exceeded the rate of in- 
crease in productivity. The desire for 
more leisure carries an odious ring 
in the United States because, in the 
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Yankee philosophy, leisure is associ- 
ated with inactivity, waste and sinful 
behavior. Yet, leisure is always filled 
with some activity; it is unpaid activ- 
ity which may be economically quite 
productive if it results in the im- 
provement of human resources which 
are capable of greater productivity. 
Was the GI Bill for education, for 
example, work or leisure? 

As for the national economy, the 
United States is already so productive 
in agriculture that huge surpluses 
exist; and this is also becoming true 
in certain hard- and soft-goods lines, 
as evidenced in the growth of dis- 
count houses. This will continue if 
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prices are cut and low incomes are 
raised. Advertisers and salesmen in- 
sist that the art of selling can indefi- 
nitely create wants for more material 
goods, but the tremendous advance 
in the distribution trades may actu- 
ally turn out to be a method of “mak- 
ing work” of the type usually blamed 
on unions. 

Increased leisure can be expected, 
therefore, to channel consumption 
into certain tracks. Professional serv- 
ices will receive a major benefit. 
Health, recreation and education all 
require time to consume, and the 
shorter work week will result in an 
unlimited expansion of these areas. 


It cannot be doubted that many of 
these services will have to be distrib- 
uted free. A good example is educa- 
tion at all grade levels. To the con- 
sternation of many citizens, the role 
of government will continue to grow 
to provide the roads for leisure-time 
travel, national parks and conserva- 
tion for the sportsmen and vacation- 
minded, funds for urban redevelop- 
ment to cut commuting time, hospi- 
tals, educational radio and television 
facilities, and numerous other bene- 
fits. 

David Riesman has commented 
that the corporation has become the 
“junior welfare state.” The high level 
of taxation has contributed to this 
development, and corporations now 
effectively distribute a substantial 
amount of their excess productivity 
through the expense account. Execu- 
tive training, company-paid returns 
to the campus, company financed 
graduate training for engineers to 
encourage recruitment, industrial 
recreation programs, company pub- 
lications, air-conditioning on the job, 
and paid coffee breaks illustrate the 
range of corporate distribution of 
income. 

The line of demarcation between 
work and leisure is rapidly narrow- 
ing, because all these things are rap- 
idly filtering downward from white- 
to blue-collar workers as unions press 
for these gains from employers in 
preference to turning to an un- 
friendly national administration. 
Eventually, the question will arise as 
to whether the corporation should 
distribute these advantages to the 
workers or the Government should 
take over this role. As long as the 
firm can justify the expenditures as 
legitimate business expense for tax 
purposes, the gain in good will from 
employes and the public will be suffi- 
cient to maintain the corporate pa- 
ternalistic role. If political considera- 
tions become more pressing and 
dominant, then the Government will 
begin to occupy the role of distribu- 
tor. The latter is more likely to 
emerge as the winner in the long 


run. 





Instead of viewing armaments cuts as a threat to their alliance, the Western powers 


should take the initiative and propose a system they could help enforce 


NATO 


LONDON 

F MANKIND survives the next gen- 
| eration, 1957 will be looked upon 
as the beginning of a new millen- 
nium. The anarchy of power politics 
is undergoing revolutionary change. 
The great powers have begun to show 
a genuine interest in limiting the role 
of force in diplomacy. Ironically, the 
smaller nations are offering the stiff- 
est resistance to international limita- 
tion and control of armaments. 

For some years now, it has been 
obvious that the atomic stalemate 
rules out total war as the deliberate 
policy of any government. In the 
field of great-power politics at least, 
no further development in weapons 
technology is likely to reverse this 
stalemate. Thus, neither the United 
States nor Russia can hope to make 
decisive gains by continuing the arms 
race. Meanwhile, the cost of research 
and production is mounting so rapid- 
ly that even the superpowers can 
foresee the time when it will become 
intolerable. Now that coexistence is 
the only alternative to no existence, 
the U.S. and Russia are able to ana- 
lyze their conflict more rationally. 
They see that, so long as the cold 
war cannot be carried to total vic- 
tory or defeat, their immediate inter- 
ests are more compatible than those 
of some of their respective allies. 

Moreover, the existing atomic pow- 
ers have an obvious common inter- 
est against all the non-atomic powers 
in preserving their monopoly. The 
real danger of world war now lies 
almost wholly in the involuntary 
spread of a local conflict—a danger 
infinitely greater if smaller powers 


and Disarmament 


By Denis Healey 


are able to initiate the use of atomic 
weapons. Yet, so long as’ the great 
powers rest their security on private 
possession of “the Great Deterrent,” 
the smaller powers are likely to insist 
on equipping themselves similarly. 
These are obviously the main con- 
siderations which have brought the 
Americans and Russians closer to- 
gether on disarmament, though there 
are powerful forces in both coun- 
tries which oppose any agreement at 
this stage (or seek agreement only 
in hopes of shifting the current arms 
balance in their favor). But on the 
Western side at least, though for the 
first time disarmament is being taken 
seriously, it is still kept in a com- 
partment wholly separate from de- 
fense and foreign policy. Thus, while 
the British Government has pub- 
lished its intention of reducing its 
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forces to 350,000 in the next two 
years, in the United Nations Disarm. 
ament Subcommittee it insists on a 
force level twice as high. And, though 
Washington has made it clear that it 
is not in any case going to hold an- 
other series of atomic tests for ten 
months, in the Disarmament Sub- 
committee it tries to make a ten- 
month suspension conditional on a 
cut-off of atomic production. 
Apart from the obvious stupidity 
of throwing valuable bargaining 
cards away in advance, such contra- 
dictions signify a deeper failure of 
adjustment to the facts which are 
slowly forcing the contending pow- 
ers toward agreement. In general, 
Western defense and foreign policy 
is still tied to assumptions which are 
no longer true. Much of the anxiety 
in Britain—and other countries—t 
achieve independence in atomic weap- 
ons springs from the belief that dip- 
lomatic influence in peacetime is pro- 
portional to military capacity in war- 
time. In the past history of power 
politics, this has tended to be true. 
But, with the development of abso- 
lute destructive power, total victory 
means suicide. When a country can 
never afford to make explicit the 
military sanctions behind its diplo 
macy, military strength beyond 3 
certain point becomes diplomatically 
irrelevant in all but the ultimate 
emergency. We have already wit 
nessed the paradox that small powers 
without atomic weapons can mote 
easily than great powers risk usilf 
war as an instrument of policy. We 
may soon find that even the gre 
atomic powers have to confine them 
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gives to conventional weapons if 
they are to defend their interests in 
| anything but total war. 

The role of armaments in war is 
changing, too. In the past, military 
policy aimed ideally at deterring ag- 
gression by achieving the capacity 
both to defeat the enemy and to de- 
\fend the homeland. These two aims 
(are now incompatible when the enemy 
‘has atomic striking power. If total 
defeat is the objective, there is no 
way of protecting the homeland from 
atomic retaliation. Conversely, pro- 
}tection of the homeland requires that 
\the enemy should not be pressed to 
unconditional surrender. The prob- 
lem is even more complex in practice. 
By concentrating greatly on 
atomic forces, the Western alliance 
has rendered itself incapable of de- 
fending its periphery against even 
iconventional attack. Reluctance to 
‘commit thermonuclear suicide there- 
fore forces the alliance to develop a 
doctrine for the limited use of nu- 
clear weapons. The ultimate deterrent 
is giving place to the limited dis- 
lincentive. Since aggression cannot 
the made fatal to the enemy without 
bringing destruction to oneself, se- 
curity depends rather on making 
aggression unprofitable. 

In my. opinion, this is the point at 
{which disarmament and defense pol- 
icy should meet. The crux of dis- 
armament has always been inspection 
and control, and control implies the 
ability to impose sanctions on a 
country which is discovered evading 
the provisions of an agreement. In 
this field. no one envisages sanctions 
which involve the total defeat and 
‘destruction of the offender. It is 
thought enough simply to exert what- 
ever military and economic pressure 
lis sufficient to force compliance with 
the agreement. The same approach 
is now the only tolerable means for 
implementing a defense alliance. The 
‘ort of system required to supplement 








too 





® agreement on arms inspection is 
the same as that which NATO is try- 
ing to discover to replace the “shield” 
conception, which demands too much 
of its manpower, and the “tripwire” 
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conception, which demands too much 
of its will power. 

At present, the idea of a regional 
limitation of armaments such as the 
great powers have been considering 
in London appears as an alternative 
to the Atlantic alliance and thus as 
basically incompatible with Western 
unity. Yet, in fact, if such a plan 
were ever implemented the Atlantic 
alliance would still be needed to pro- 
vide military sanctions for enforcing 
its observance so long as mistrust 
persisted between Russia and the 
West. In fact, European arms limita- 
tion is not so much an alternative to 
NATO as an alternative for NATO— 
a new means by which NATO could 
maintain the security of its members. 
And it is likely that any new NATO 
doctrine for the limited use of force 
to deter aggression would be techni- 
cally suited as a possible sanction 
against the violation of a disarma- 
ment agreement. 

Unfortunately, NATO at present 
has adjusted its thinking to the new 
politico-strategic situation even less 
than the governments which compose 
it. And, because its members like to 
disguise their disagreements by ritual 
incantations of the old anti-Commu- 
nist slogans, NATO is coming to ap- 
pear to the peoples it represents as 
the symbol of a disappearing phase 
in the cold war rather than the organ 


through which they collectively ad- 
just their policies to the new realities. 
This picture of NATO as the main 
enemy of disarmament plays into the 
hands of Soviet propagandists and 
makes it still easier for Russia to 
reach her objectives without making 
real concessions herself. 

Instead of reacting negatively to 
proposals for disarmament from 
other sources, NATO should itself 
take the initiative in proposing sys- 
tems for arms limitation and control 
which it could help to make effective 
in its area. If the West continues, as 
at present, to pursue incompatible 
policies simultaneously, there is a 
grave danger that at some stage its 
peoples will be asked to choose be- 
tween NATO and disarmament in 
circumstances where a decision either 
way would be disastrous. 

Indeed, the problem has already 
arisen in one respect. West German 
Chancellor Adenauer’s insistence on 
subordinating a European arms 
agreement to German reunification 
betrays an irrational belief that mili- 
tary strength can force the Russians 
to abandon their positions in Eastern 
Europe. But fortunately even some of 
his party colleagues are now coming 
to admit not only that the threat of 
fo--e can play no part in recovering 
German unity, but that the peoples 
east of the Iron Curtain will never 
have the freedom to choose their 
future unless Russia is offered some 
means of guaranteeing her security 
which does not require her to keep 
large forces on their territory. 

The problem of providing military 
sanctions which are certain because 
they are not suicidal is the key to all 
the vast reorganization of military 
and diplomatic thinking which the 
atomic revolution has made inevi- 
table. An effective defense alliance 
and an effective disarmament agree- 
ment depend equally on solving it. 
The fact that the great powers are 
seriously discussing disarmament at 
all is proof that they are waking up 
to its existence. NATO must now de- 
velop a collective policy which takes 
account of these new preoccupations. 
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Here two authorities continue our exploration of the social strains behind 
the recent fall of Georgi Malenkov, Vyacheslav Molotov and Lazar Kaganovich 
from the Presidium of the Soviet Communist party. Boris Nicolaevsky, a fre- 
quent contributor, is a veteran Russian Social Democrat. Seweryn Bialer, whose 
article begins on page 11, is making his first appearance here. He is 31 years 
old, a native of Lodz, Poland who spent ten months in Nazi concentration 
camps at Auschwitz and Friedland. An underground Communist since 1942, he 
was employed by the Central Committee of the Polish Communist party from 
1951 through 1955 in various ideological and propaganda activities. He escaped 
to West Berlin in January 1956 and subsequently came to this country. 





‘Class struggle’ in Moscow 


The Party Men and 
the Managers 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


HE STRUGGLE at the Kremlin 
a so long concealed, has 
at last burst into the open. 

Nikita S. Khrushchev has staged 
his coup d'état. All his most danger- 
ous adversaries have been ousted 
from the Communist party Presidium 
and replaced by his faithful hench- 
men. Khrushchev now becomes the 
absolute master of the Presidium— 
even more so than Stalin in the Polit- 
buro during his last years, when he 
had to mediate among various strug- 
gling factions. The “collective leader- 
ship,” which since Stalin’s death had 
set Soviet policy by reconciling op- 
posing opinions, no longer exists. 

Moscow is trying to convince pub- 
lic opinion that Khrushchev’s coup 
was aimed at the “Stalinist Old 
Guard,” which was blocking his “lib- 
eral” policy of peaceful collaboration 
with the West. This was the gist of 
the Central Committee resolution ex- 
plaining the ouster of Molotov, Ma- 
lenkov, Kaganovich and Shepilov. 
But we must remember that this doc- 
ument was dictated by Khrushchev 
and gives his interpretation of events. 
There is no hint of any documents 
presenting his opponents’ version. 
Yet, they must exist, for Molotov, 


Malenkov and others are known to 
have spoken at the decisive meetings 


of the Presidium and the Central 


Committee. 

The first thing that strikes one in 
the Central Committee resolution is 
its complete silence on the issue which 
is today the focus of greatest atten- 
tion throughout the Soviet Union: 
Khrushchev’s plan for reorganization 
of industry, which is drastically af- 
fecting both Soviet economic life and 
the personal lives of industrial lead- 
ers, technologists and functionaries. 
While stressing foreign policy, the 
resolution also denounces the “anti- 
Party group’s” stand on domestic is- 
sues. It condemns their opposition to 
Khrushchev’s plans for reforming the 
kolkhozes, supplying them with more 
farm machinery, increasing the pro- 
duction of milk and meat, and re- 
lieving collective farmers of compul- 
sory deliveries to the state from their 
private garden plots. Yet, there is 
only the vaguest reference to their 
opposition to Khrushchev’s industrial 
reorganization. And this very issue 
must have played a tremendous role 
in the final struggle, since Khrush- 
chev’s fight against the Soviet mana- 
gerial class was not only pivotal in his 





Malenkov 
to weld | 


post-Stalin duel with Malenkoy but, 
in fact, goes far back into the past, 

The history of the Soviet Commu. 
nist party has been largely a struggle *that, with 


country’s 





between the regime’s ideological and | the back 
economic apparatuses. At various ‘Commun 
stages, this struggle has assumed dif. would be 
ferent forms and turned upon differ. the regin 
ent issues. Malenkov has played a This v 
decisive role in it. jobservers 
As a 23-year-old student at the (ity of ' 
Moscow Technical University, Malen- Soviet l 
kov had charge of Party work among dustrial 
the students; during the 1920s, he j9reamzer 
pushed the formation of Communist |PoWer: | 
cadres among Soviet technologists, technical 
He helped set up a nationwide net- basis of » 
work of technical institutes, as well jthe source 
as a network of cells to draw their |e rulit 
politically active students into the Party me 
Party. Malenkov personally selected knowled: 
the cell secretaries, especially in ‘kov’s pol 
Moscow, and helped them advance in favorable 
the Party. Later, these protégés be-) The ce 
came the leaders of Soviet industrial {ustty se 
ministries. Thus, it was highly signifi. {ance of 
cant when a June 29 Pravda editorial |€s 2r4 
criticized the work of the Ministry |S4"ds of 
of Non-Ferrous Metals, whose chief, whom th 
Lomako, had launched his career |*limbed | 
back in 1927-28 under Malenkov’s|" the | 
aegis as Party cell secretary in the |“°™™U" 
Institute for Non-Ferrous Metals. _ ished in 
Holding commanding positions in 
the Party apparatus for almost three 
decades, Malenkov could systemati- 
cally carry out his plans. He ulti- 
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wealed th 
industria 
struction 
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—perhap 
cCase—are 


mately became a secretary of the 
Central Committee and chief of the 
Central Cadre Administration, which |" 
he had created. In 1939, he distrib- nists. Tn 
uted a circular to all Party organiza technical 
tions recommending the selection of |*"'S of 
persons with appropriate technical and mini 
training as cell secretaries in indus | “°™™un 
trial and other enterprises. He folk jobs in v 
owed this rule himself in choosing the be at leas 


‘ ee . cent of 
secretaries of provincial and regional nt 


The 
growing 
gists is | 
ers of th 
tally, th 
in recent 
A. Avtor 
essor” 


Party committees. Precise figures ate 
not available, but it is known that 
perhaps half of these committee se 
retaries in the postwar years welt 
technologists. 

Stalin unquestionably supported 
the basic principles of this policy, # 
it could not have been carried out 
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Malenkov’s aim was a sweeping one: 
to weld together the Party and the 


DV but, 
© past, 
ommu- 
q 
truggle 
cal and 
Various Communist 
ed dif. (would be assured a leading role in 
differ. |the regime. 
This was not. as some Western 


country’s leading economic cadres so 
Mhat, with industry rapidly becoming 
the backbone of the Soviet state, the 





“captains of industry” 


ayed a 
{observers are inclined to think, a pol- 
at the (icy of transferring power in the 
Soviet Union to a new class of in- 


Malen- 
among dustrial organizers. The industrial 


20s, he |organizers as such did not receive 


Organizational talent and 


amunist |POWer- 
slogists, technical knowledge do not form the 
5 


‘de net. (basis of power in the Soviet Union; 


as well the source of power is membership in 


w their |the ruling party. However, those 


nto the |Party members with special technical 
selected |knowledge were. as a result of Malen- 





ally in (kov’s policy. placed in an especially 
ane in favorable position. 
eS be-) The colossal growth of Soviet in- 
dustrial {ustry served to enhance the impor- 
- signifi {tance of this policy. Special insti- 
ditorial ‘utes graduated hundreds of thou- 
Ministry }$8"ds of skilled technicians, among 
e chief, Whom the number of Communists 
career }limbed steadily. No official figures 
lenkov’s (9% the composition of the Soviet 
in the{COmmunist party have been pub- 
tals. lished in the past 30 years. In a re- 
tions in |°eat speech. however, Khrushchev re- 
st three jYe@led that there are some 200,000 
stemati- |dustrial plants and 100,000 con- 
He ulti-(*tuction projects in the Soviet Un- 
of the }0"- The directors and top executives 
¢ of the} ~Pethaps five to ten persons in each 
1. which {°48¢—are presumably all Commu- 
distrib /2ists. In addition, Communists with 
rganize technical training occupy posts in all 
ction of "ts of administrative departments 
echnical }2%4 ministries. Hence, the number of 
» inde Communist holding 
He foll- jobs in various economic organs must 
sing the be at least 2 million, i.e., some 30 per 
resiatil cent of the total Party membership. 
ures are} the main opposing the 
wn that }8°Wing influence of the technolo- 
ttee seo [88'S is the ideologists and organiz- 
rs were |S Of the Party apparatus. Numeri- 
cally, they have been much weaker 
ported | Fecent years than the technologists. 
olicy, ot A. Avtorkhanov. a former “Red pro- 
ied ott fessor” 
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from Moscow now living 
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abroad, has attempted to compute the 
number of these “apparatchiki.” He 
estimates that there are 28-30,000 
secretaries of Party organizations, 
from the regional-committee level up. 
For each secretary there are generally 
20-30 subordinate functionaries (few- 
er in the regional committees, but 
many times more in the provincial 
committees and, especially, the cen- 
tral apparatus). The total is thus at 
least 700-750,000, and more likely 
close to a million. 

The chief strength of this group, 
however, is not its numbers but the 
position its members hold in the 
Party and in the Soviet regime as a 
whole. The network of Party organi- 





VOZNESENSKY: TWO PURGED HIM 


zations, extending from the Central 
Committee down to the lowest levels. 
not only directs all political and cul- 
tural-educational work in the country 
but exerts a decisive influence on the 
composition of all Soviet organs. 
Through it, Stalin was able to crush 
his opponents in the power struggle 
of the 1920s. 

The postwar years were character- 
ized by a bitter struggle between 
those who backed Malenkov’s pol- 
icy of promoting the Communist 
technocrats and those who wanted to 
restore the absolute dictatorship of 
the Party apparatus over all other 


Soviet organs, especially the eco- 


nomic. The second group, in the 
early postwar period, was headed by 
Andrei A, Zhdanov and his colleagues 
Nikolai A. Voznesensky, A. A. Kuz- 
netsov, Mikhail I. Rodionov, Pyotr S. 
Popkov and others. In the fall of 
1946, Malenkov suffered a grave de- 
feat and barely survived, but in 
1948 he dealt his foes a crushing 
blow. Zhdanov died soon afterward, 
and his chief henchmen were all 
executed in 1949-50. 

This was the so-called “Leningrad 
case,” which has played such a promi- 
nent role in the attacks on Malenkov 
in recent weeks. This affair, which 
involved the liquidation of dozens or 
even hundreds of Zhdanov collabora- 
tors in Leningrad, was indeed Malen- 
kov’s handiwork—but not his alone. 
The main attack on Voznesensky et 
al. in the Politburo was conducted by 
Malenkov, but it was actively sup- 
ported by an equally merciless foe of 
the “Zhdanovites”: Nikita Khrush- 
chev. The commission named by 
Stalin to investigate the Voznesensky 
case consisted of two men, Malenkov 
and Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev had his own scores to 
settle with the Zhdanovites. It was 
Zhdanov who in early 1947 spear- 
headed the move to send Kaganovich 
to the Ukraine to investigate Khrush- 
chev’s wartime and postwar activity, 
leading to Khrushchev’s replacement 
by Kaganovich as General Secretary 
of the Ukrainian Communist party. 
Much of the incriminating material 
gathered against Khrushchev con- 
cerned his anti-Semitism, and it was 
only intercession by Stalin, himself a 
confirmed anti-Semite, that saved 
him. Kaganovich was recalled from 
the Ukraine and rapidly lost influ- 
ence in the Politburo, while Khrush- 
chev started moving to the top. It was 
he who presented the formal accusa- 
tion of economic sabotage that sent 
Voznesensky to his death, though 
Malenkov organized the bloody 
“Leningrad case” which followed. 

The Leningrad case was typical of 
Malenkov’s activities, in which high- 
level political and social objectives 
were interwoven with sordid intrigue 





and cruelty. But it is perhaps more 
important for an understanding of 
Khrushchev, who now levels accusa- 
tions at Malenkov, taking advantage 
of his former accomplice’s inability 
to reply. 

Khrushchev’s role in the Voznesen- 
sky case opened the road to Moscow, 
to the Party Secretariat. Malenkov 
acted as his protector, as he had 
since the days when Khrushchev was 
just starting out as secretary of the 
Party cell at the Moscow Industrial 
Academy. Malenkov presumably 
helped him, too, in his early maneu- 
vers in Moscow, when Khrushchev 
denounced Andrei A. Andreyev, then 
Chairman of the Council for Collec- 
tive Farms. 

Khrushchev arrived in Moscow in 
December 1949, a secretary of the 
Central Committee, with a ready- 
made program for drastically reform- 
ing the whole collective-farm system. 
His plans called for the “amalgama- 
tion of the kolkhozes” and the crea- 
tion of so-called “agro-cities” as a 
step in the direction of pure com- 
Stalin undoubtedly  sup- 
ported this program at least in part. 
Indeed, Khrushchev hurriedly built 
the first “agro-city” near Cherkasy 
in the Ukraine, amid wide publicity, 
in time to “present” it to Stalin on 
his seventieth birthday. 

Andreyev was removed soon after- 
ward, and Khrushchev became 
“kolkhoz dictator.” He promptly 
launched a series of kolkhoz “re- 
forms” that produced the acute agri- 
cultural crisis in the USSR which 
has continued up to the present. At 
the same time, he swiftly climbed the 
ladder of Party power. Malenkov 
soon realized that he had promoted 
the rise of a man who had no inten- 


munism. 


tion of becoming his assistant and 
had far-reaching plans of his own. 
In the fierce struggle which raged 
during Stalin’s last years, Khrush- 
chev aligned himself with the Party 
apparatchiki, assuming the leadership 
which had fallen vacant with the 
death of Zhdanov and the liquidation 
of his followers. 

The struggle between the apparat- 


chiki and the “technocrats” 
boiled up more fiercely than ever. 
We cannot go into the details here. 
The essential fact is that the apparat- 
chiki were the main force on which 
Stalin based his policy toward the 
end of his life. The aged dictator was 
secretly laying plans for a massive 
new purge which would rival the so- 
called Yezhovshchina of the 1930s. 
Khrushchev, who controlled the 
cadre section of the Central Commit- 
tee Secretariat, was the chief imple- 
menter of these plans. He was pre- 
sumably guided by Alexander N. 
Poskrebyshev, the head of Stalin’s 
personal secretariat, who for three 
decades had handled all the dictator’s 
more sordid assignments. A third ma- 
jor participant was Nikolai A. Bul- 
ganin, then Defense Minister and ever 
adept at trimming his sails to Stalin’s 
wishes. 

The Poskrebyshev-Khrushchev-Bul- 
ganin bloc engineered the replace- 
ment of Victor S. Abakumov as Min- 
ister of State Security by Semyon D. 
Ignatyev, a Poskrebyshev man. Ig- 
natyev promptly started preparing the 
trial of the “Jewish doctors” and 
launched a campaign to undermine 
secret-police chief Lavrenti P. Beria, 
an old foe. In April and May 1952, 
the arrest of the doctors began and 
the first blows were struck at Beria’s 
henchmen in Georgia. 

At the 19th Party Congress. 
Khrushchev achieved the abolition of 
the Politburo, which had virtually 
stopped functioning since 1951 as a 


now 


result of internal dissension. Since 
the new 25-member Presidium was 
clearly too unwieldy to act as a con- 
tinuously functioning body, the Cen- 
tral Committee Secretariat, expanded 
to 10 members by the addition of 
new representatives of the apparat- 
chik faction, gained in importance. 
Thus strengthened, the apparat- 
chiki took the offensive. Preparations 
for an anti-Semitic campaign had be- 
gun early in 1952, and in August a 
secret trial of leading Jewish Commu- 
nists had been held, resulting in sev- 
eral dozen executions. In November. 
the first open anti-Semitic trial was 





staged in Kiev before a militan while, at 
court. It was clear that Khrushche manager. 
was masterminding the trial. In Party} aurtured 
matters, he was the unchallenged bos? shout th 
in Kiev; his men controlled the %/ went alo: 
cret police there; his protégé. Gen} Semitic « 
eral Grechko, was the local military} Beria, 
commander. By executing “Jewis aspects. | 
speculators” in 1952, Khrusheher} the destr 
was “vindicating” his anti-Semity 
policy in the Ukraine in 194547 
which had led to the Zhdanoy. 
Kaganovich investigation. Since 
trial was held by a military tribund 
he clearly enjoyed the support of De 
fense Minister Bulganin. I 
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that the 
The trial was also aimed square sky and 


at the “economic manager” clas) cated by 
and it was followed by a gener in coop 
newspaper campaign against alle Having 
managerial abuses. After announce! pew Mos 


ment of the “Jewish doctors’ conspir? to divid 
acy” in January 1953, a number o& with Ge: 
industrial ministries came under ay the mili 
tack in a manner reminiscent The si 
1937-38, when the first Yezhovs) different 
china was at its height. well dri 

The “class” character of th Commur 
apparatchik offensive was becoming risk of 
more evident every day. At the Soviet U 
time, the foreign-policy side of St Soviet n 
lin’s projected purge was emerging 
The anti-Semitic campaign was linke) eral Stat 
with one against Zionism and th spent th 
state of Israel. Stalin’s speech at th} Bulgani: 
19th Congress, in which he forest real mili 
Soviet victory as a result of disco ion of | 
within the capitalist camp, can no for his 
be deciphered: The conflict betwee} “purge | 
the Arab states and Israel was 4 most of 
point at which Stalin planned to 4) victory . 
ply his Archimedean lever and mot} With 
the world. possibili 

Today, we see the miscalculatic) subjecte 
that doomed Stalin’s great purge 
before his death. In the 1930s, 
had entrusted his purge to a sel!) marshal; 
group ‘which, whatever its private @{ no choic 
vergences, supported the basic ai) shal Va: 
of the purge. Hence, the operati been Zh 
was successfully completed. much of 

At 73, however, Stalin lacked ®§ It wa: 
acumen he had possessed a deci Stalin t 
and a half earlier. His chief blunt] plans. N 
was attempting to keep Malenk"] Genghiz 
within his circle of collaborat® (( 
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military} while, at the same time, smashing the 
rushche} managerial class which Malenkov had 
In Part\} nurtured. The latter, of course, knew 
ged boss? about the impending purge, and he 
d the %f went along with much of it: the anti- 
ge. Gen} Semitic campaign, the liquidation of 
military} Beria, many of its foreign-policy 
“Jewish| aspects. But he did not go along with 
rushcher} the destruction of the economic man- 
'1-Semitic agers. 
194547f The second blow to Stalin’s plans 
Zhdanov} was struck by the Soviet Army. In 
ince tht the 1930s, he had wiped out the Army 
tribunal} Jeadership before turning upon the 
rt of De| economic ministries. We know now 
that the material against Tukhachev- 
| sky and his co-defendants was fabri- 
4 cated by Stalin’s personal secretariat 











| Having thus “sealed with blood” a 
innounce’ new Moscow-Berlin axis, Stalin hoped 
’ conspit! to divide up the world with Hitler, 
umber of with Germany bearing the brunt of 
under ay the military effort. 
iscent o The situation in 1952-53 was very 
ezhovsh} different. Though the Arabs might 
well drive a wedge into the anti- 
of th) Communist front, there was grave 
risk of a major war in which the 
Soviet Union would be fully engaged. 
Soviet military planning at that time 
inf was directed by the Chief of the Gen- 
| eral Staff, S. T. Shtemenko, who had 
spent the entire war by the side of 
Bulganin, the “Party marshal.” The 
{ real military leaders held a low opin- 
ion of his ability and despised him 
for his part in Bulganin’s postwar 
“purge of the heroes,” which struck 
most of the leading architects of the 
ed to a] victory over Nazi Germany. 
and mot} With war apparently an imminent 
possibility, Shtemenko’s planning was 
alculatiot) subjected to scathing criticism at a 
urge ev), conference of military specialists at- 
1930s, ) tended by Zhukov and other’ Soviet 
» a see! marshals. Stalin and Bulganin had 
rrivate @F no choice but to replace him by Mar- 
asic ail®) shal Vasili D. Sokolovsky, who had 
operatio® been Zhukov’s chief of staff during 
much of the war. 
acked th It was now clearly impossible for 
a deci#f Stalin to continue with his purge 
f bluné'f plans. Nothing remained for the 20th- 
Malenk"] Genghiz Khan but to die. 


laboratots (Continued next week) 
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}in cooperation with the Gestapo. | 


Malenkov was most liberal 





The Three Schools of 
Kremlin Policy 


By Seweryn Bialer 


j= S. Khrushchev’s interpreta- 
tion of the Kremlin struggle 
which culminated in his triumph is a 
simple one: On one side was Khrush- 
chev, the “liberal”; on the other were 
his opponents, all of whom wanted 
to return to 100-per-cent Stalinism. 

The entire history of this struggle, 
however, shows that in the post-Stalin 
period there were at least three ap- 
proaches to the basic issues of foreign 
and domestic policy: that of Khrush- 
chev, that of Malenkov. and that of 
the Old Guard led by Molotov. Lump- 
ing all three together, as Khrushchev 
did, was merely a convenient strate- 
gem. 

How did these three schools differ 
on domestic policy? Molotov favored 
simply maintaining the old lines of 
state organization and domestic pol- 
icy, especially in the economic and 
cultural fields. Malenkov’s approach 
deviated the most from the Stalinist 
model. He sought primarily changes 
in the Soviet economy—changes not 
so much in economic organization as 
in the direction of economic develop- 
ment. These entailed abandonment of 
the Stalinist principle of priority for 
heavy industry, and coordinated de- 
velopment of light industry and ag- 
riculture in order to raise the output 
of consumers’ goods. Khrushchev, 


too, was interested chiefly in the eco- 
nomic field, but above all in matters 
of organization. He sought to re- 
organize industrial management, de- 
centralize the economy, revamp the 
system of wages and bonuses to pro- 
vide greater incentives, revise the 


farm price system, and push the cul- 
tivation of barren land. Khrushchev 
thus did not break with the basic 
Stalinist aims; he merely added new 
ones which, he felt, could be attained 
by improved methods of organiza- 
tion. 

In gereral, the three groups were 
united in their opposition to contin- 
ued police terror. All felt equally 
threatened by the power of the secret 
police, as they showed by forming an 
alliance to overthrow Beria. 

In foreign policy, the differences 
among the three were sharper than 
in domestic matters. Molotov fa- 


vored an offensive strategy of the 
old-fashioned Stalinist type, employ- 
ing both military and diplomatic 
weapons and 
foreign states only friends or foes. 


recognizing among 





MOLOTOV: SWITCHED SIDES LOST 
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This was made very clear at the July 
1955 plenum of the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU, where Molotov criti- 
cized Khrushchev’s foreign policy, 
particularly vis-d-vis Yugoslavia and 
Austria.* By opposing a rapproche- 
ment with Tito, he in effect under- 
mined Khrushchev’s entire policy of 
cooperation with the neutralist bloc. 
And, by opposing the conclusion of 
a peace treaty with Austria, he sabo- 
taged the strategy of “peaceful co- 
with the West. 

Khrushchev’s foreign policy was 


existence” 


also based on an offensive strategy. 
Unlike Molotov’s, 


hased not on a frontal assault but on 


however, it was 
political means and flanking maneu- 
vers. 

Malenkov’s was 
clearly the least Stalinist of the three 
in that it aimed not at taking the of- 


fensive but at maintaining the status 


foreign policy 


quo. Malenkov was interested pri- 
marily in domestic affairs and there- 
fore wanted an armistice in the inter- 
national arena. The pronouncements 


by Malenkov 


1954 on the consequences of atomic 


and Khrushchev in 
war (Malenkov: “Atomic war means 
the destruction of civilization”: 


Khrushchev: 


destruction of capitalism”) illustrate 


“Atomic war means the 


the difference between the two. 

The three ranking Soviet leaders 
also differed sharply in their attitudes 
toward the satellite nations. At the 
July 1955 plenum, Molotov made the 
following defense of Stalin’s strong- 
arm policy toward Yugoslavia: 

“Our party’s policy of determined 
condemntaion of the position of the 
Communist party of Yugoslavia was 
necessary ... primary with an eye to 
our relations with the other people’s 
democracies. It must not, for in- 
stance. be forgotten that at the same 
time the conflict between us and the 
Communist party of Yugoslavia was 
developing there existed the rightist- 
nationalist Gomulka group in Poland. 


And Poland. 


of course. is of far 


*The proceedings at this 


plenum have never 
been published, but I obtained access to the 
stenographic notes in the fall of 1955. My infor- 


mation on the Central Committee letter concerning 
Malenkovw is derived from the same source. 
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greater strategic and economic im- 
portance to us than Yugoslavia. What 
would have happened in Poland if 
we had not taken a strong and deter- 
mined position toward the Commu- 
nist party of Yugoslavia in 1948- 
49?” 

Material on Malenkov’s relation to 
satellite politics is rather scant. There 
is, however, his connection with the 


Imre Nagy Premiership in Hungary 


(July 1953-April 1955). Though 
Nagy in 1954 was not the Nagy 
of October 1956, his views were 
condemned by Khrushchev and 


others as a rightist, nationalist devia- 
tion. Nagy became Premier a few 
months after Malenkov assumed the 
Soviet Premiership: he was removed 


Malenkov 


not have carried 


ten weeks after was de- 
moted. He could 
out his policies without the support 
of Malenkov. 

A secret document issued by the 
Soviet party leadership in July 1955 
This 
prepared for leading Communists in 
the USSR and the satellite countries, 
undertook to explain Malenkov’s re- 


confirms this analysis. letter, 


moval. Here was no nonsense about 
Malenkov’s “inexperience.” but in- 
stead hard political reasoning, in- 
cluding a reference to the so-called 
“Leningrad case.” Most pertinent at 


this time is the following statement: 
“The policy of Malenkov. aside 





LINKED WITH MALENKOV 


NAGY: 


from the harm which it threatened 
in Soviet domestic matters, concealed 
serious dangers for the countries of 
the people’s democracies and for the 
relations of the Soviet Union with 
these countries, an example of which 
is the situation in Hungary.” 

This clear identification of Mal 
enkov with Nagy’s “right deviation” 
should dispel any notion that Khrush. 
chev the liberal is persecuting Mal. 
the Stalinist. Khrushchey’s 
own politics have been closer to 
those of the Stalinist Molotov than 
to those of Malenkov. 

Why has Khrushchev chosen to 


enkov 


disguise the issue? Primarily becaus 
he recognizes Malenkov as his mee} 
dangerous opponent, precisely be. 


cause Malenkov’s views might prove 





more popular in the type of all-party 
discussion which sometimes occurred 
during Lenin’s lifetime. Khrushehe| 
directs his main attack at Malenkov,/ 
even giving him chief responsibility 
for the crimes of the 1930s, though 
even a Soviet schoolchild knows that 
the responsibility of Molotov and] 
Kaganovich was greater and et 
tended over a much longer time. 
Nevertheless, though Malenkov rep- 
resented a mild type of revisionism 
and Molotov undiluted Stalinism, the 
two joined to oppose Khrushchev. 
But when two are fighting with the 
same person, it does not mean the! 
are fighting over the same thing. The 
Malenkov-Molotov alliance was pure 
ly tactical, only the latest of many 
such alignments. Shortly afte 
Stalin’s death, Khrushchev, Maler 
kov and Molotov allied against Beria 
At the end of 1954 and early it 
1955, Khrushchev and  Molotor 
joined to oust Malenkov. When that| 
purpose was achieved, the alliane| 
disintegrated, the July 195 
Central Committee plenum reveale! 
that Khrushchev and Molotov hai 
sharply divergent views on foreigt 
affairs. Had Malenkov and Moloto 
ousting Khrushche' 
they, too, would have split. For & 
sentially their policies were very dit 





and 


succeeded in 


ferent. They are joined now only! 
their common fall. 
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BOHN 


MILLION and thirty-six thous- 


A 


and visitors come to see the 


| Grand Canyon last year. I asked 


Superintendent John S. McLaughlin 
and Assistant Superintendent Char- 
les E. Shavlin why these people come 
and what they do when they get 
here. They agreed that a lot of 
visitors come to gawp and gape and 
then go home to boast to their friends 
that they have seen the Grand Can- 
yon. But many, they said, gaze down 
the astonishing mile to the tossing 
waters of the Colorado River, stare 
across the ten miles from rim to rim 
and find themselves shocked into 
awed attention. For the first time, it 
seemed, they realize what geology is. 
Before they turn back toward home, 
they may sit in on lectures very much 
like those usually given to college 
Oliver Goldsmith 


wrote about the visitors to the vil- 


science classes. 
lage church who came to scoff and 
remained to pray. Many of these 
lusty, car-driving Americans come 
to gaze and gawp and boast but re- 
main to admire and understand. 
A lot of thought has been given 
to this business of luring the public 
The Park’s 


museum is a low stone building set 


toward understanding. 


upon the very verge of the canyon. 
The wall toward the mighty gully 
is an unbroken sheet of glass. Along 
it there is a series of fifteen bino- 
culars, each one permanently set in 
such a way as to give a view of some 
important feature of the eighth 
wonder of the world. 

We happened to stroll up to this 
place about half an hour before the 
lecture was to begin. The cars in the 
parking space were from most of the 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Subtle Lesson 
At Grand. Canyon 


states of the union and two or three 
Canadian provinces. There were a 
lot of trailers and a couple of buses. 
Inside there was the usual crowd— 
fathers and mothers with children 
of all ages, even babies, young mar- 
ried couples holding hands, and every 
other sort of vacationing group. But 
no matter how playful and jolly the 
vacationers might be, there was a 
constant line of quiet and intent peo- 
ple gazing through the glasses down 
into the depths of the great incision. 

Presently Betty Bartlett, a perky 
young woman in a park ranger’s uni- 
form, stepped out against the shin- 
ing wall of glass and began the lec- 
ture of the day. It was, of course, 
about the geoligical revelations visi- 
ble in the canyon’s great walls. She 
explained the five periods of geologi- 
cal time as brightly and pertinently 
as if she had been telling a fairy- 
tale to a primary class. Then she went 
into the rather complicated process 
wherby the rocks of the area have 
been raised and the great cut for the 
has_ been 
dredged out by the wild and irresis- 
tible Colorado River. And she did 
not neglect to tell her listeners that 
there are little grand canyons every- 
where, that they can find the evidence 


passage of the water 


of the geologic processess right 
around their own homes. 
When the talk was ended, the 


listeners did not disperse as I ex- 
pected. The exhibits in the cases and 
on the walls of the museum attracted 
troops of eager viewers. Men and 
women, young and old, gaze at the 
fossil remains and samples of all the 
different sorts of rock exhibits in 
the exposed strata of the great can- 


yon. A lusty junior shouted across 
the halls: “Hey Maw, Look! Here’s 
the track of a dinosaur—and it’s only 
got three toes.” And a stiff-looking 
farmer pointed out to his plump and 
hearty-looking dame the different 
sorts of rock which were on display. 

This was, of course, effective and 
widely aimed education. The curios- 
ity and enthusiasm of boys and girls 
were being turned in the direction 
of science and productive thought. 
Old folks were being given an oppor- 
tunity to fill in rifts in their educa- 
tion which had been left by the primi- 
tive facilities available during their 
youth, 

The next day we had the pleasure 
Schelback, the 
widely known and just naturally in- 


of meeting Louis 
spiring head of the Grand Canyon 
Scientific Staff. He was in a happy 
mood, for, as one of his assistants 
explained, his great had 
finally come true. There has just been 
completed a visitors’ center which 
is really a dream, a place where plea- 
sure and learning have been per- 
fectly combined. I wish that all of the 
museum designers and directors in 
the country could see it. It is at once 


dream 


so beautiful, so informative and so 
alive. The man who planned all of 
this smiled a warm smile and said: 
“You see, we must not make it too 
obvious that we are teaching.” 

To all three of the men whom I 
met at Grand Canyon Park I put a 
question which has been taking form 
in my mind: “How does the Govern- 
ment manage to get for its Park 
Service so many able and devoted 
men, men who obviously could draw 
much bigger salaries in other occupa- 
tions? My informants agreed upon 
three good answers. In the first place, 
the National Park Service was es- 
tablished by Steve Mather and a 
group of devoted men who sur- 
rounded him. Their spirit is still 
strong in the organization. In the 
second place, from the beginning, 
and to a certain extent now, the 
Service has been manned by foresters 
—and foresters don’t work for 
money, they know better. 
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-HERE AND NOW 





TRILLING 


N THE FUTURE, I shall have to be more circumspect. 

Half jesting, I told one of the editors of this magazine, 
when he asked me what I was going to write about in my 
next column, “Eugene O’Neill and My Fair Lady.” The 
next thing I knew, it was announced for a forthcoming 
issue, and now here I am, having to fulfil an obligation. 
But, actually, the subject is very attractive to me. If it was 
wholly an accident that I saw Long Day’s Journey into 
Night and the musical Pygmalion within a single week, 
I find it amusing to contemplate a destiny which could 
bring into such close conjunction two such diametrically 
opposed theatrical experiences. 

I have never admired the plays of Eugene O’Neill, and 
I confess what is no doubt a morbid resistance to works 
of the imagination which deal with unpleasant themes. It 
was therefore with some reluctance that I accepted an 
invitation to Long Day’s Journey, contemplating an 
ordeal. And indeed my premonitions of harassment or 
boredom were more than justified: This was the longest 
evening in the theater that I can remember sustaining, an 
endurance race between author and spectator. We were 
still early in the first act—perhaps I had been in the 
theater no more than an hour—when the need to leave 
became almost overpowering, and not to leave quietly but 
to rise and make a public announcement to audience and 
cast: “I have had enough; life is too difficult for people 
to have to submit to this kind of thing when they go out 
for pleasure!” The impulse was curbed, coward that I 
am. I sat out the first half of O’Neill’s relentless remi- 
niscence until intermission, when I was relieved to dis- 
cover that my three companions had had precisely the 
same wish to rise in their seats and proclaim their re- 
fusal of this much assault on their feelings. Since our 
host was a psychoanalyst and, as such, inured—I should 
have supposed—to so personal a response to other peo- 
ple’s troubled memories, | was comforted that he fully 
shared my sense of torture. But why, I wondered, did we 
all feel impelled to make a public explanation of our 
refusal of O’Neill’s torment? Why had we not thought 
to murmur our apologies to each other and leave quietly ? 

I decided it was a measure of the success of his play 
that O'Neill had been able to enforce this much self- 
consciousness on all four of us and make us this defensive 
because we were unable to sustain the assault. As our 
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By Diana Trilling 


An Evening with ‘My Fair Lady’ 
After a ‘Long Day's Journey’ 


analyst-host might have said if he were given to shop-talk 
outside of his office, undoubtedly we were badly fright- 
ened by O’Neill’s family story, more than we were pre- 
pared to admit even to ourselves. The fantasy of a public 
protest was our shared device for evading our anxiety. 


Suddenly, I decided I must call home and find out if my 


small son had got to sleep properly—the play had started 
at 7:30, and I had left him over his supper. In the ladies’ 
room, it seemed improbable that I would reach the phone: 
A line of waiting mothers stretched from booth to door. 
This was not the first time I had called home from 
a theater during intermission, but it was surely the first 
time I had encountered such a multiplication of maternal 


solicitude. We all of us smiled sheepishly at each other, | 


reading each other’s thoughts: We were not the kind of 
mothers whose sons would one day remember us with 
O’Neill’s anguish of love and despair. We didn’t take 
drugs; if our children got tuberculosis, we didn’t try to 
persuade ourselves that it was only a summer cold; in 
fact, if our babies were still awake at 10 o’clock, we were 
supposed to leave the theater and run home to solace them. 

But apparently the children were all asleep. The line 
moved with an unpredictable speed as mother after 
mother received her reassurance and hurried upstairs for 
the second act, now made more bearable. Long Day's 
Journey has but two acts. There was no further break 
until 11:30, when the show was over and we were at last 
freed to recover ourselves at the nearest bar. 

What we said of the play over our drinks was, we knew. 
only a fraction of what we felt. By now we were all 
ready to admit we were glad we had stayed out the per 
formance. True, we had been reduced to pulp, but we 
were no longer indigant: It had been an experience to 
whose assessment we must bring considerations other 
than those of self-protection, considerations rather larger 
than had been required by the other plays of O'Neill 
which we had seen or read. 

One of our initial agreements concerned the dimension 
added to Long Day’s Journey by our awareness that it 
was autobiographical. While O’Neill had never, in the 
opinion of any of us, been notable for his good taste 
—the more elevated, “literary” passages even in this play 
had been familiarly sticky—the taste with which he had 
handled his own place in the Tyrone family could cer 
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tainly not have been better. The identification with the 
younger Tyrone son, the tubercular, book-reading Ed- 
‘mund, had of course been unmistakable. Yet not special 
autobiographical virtue had been ascribed to this member 
(« the family. It was not to produce a poet that the rest 





of the family had lived. This one son had been endowed 
with no extraordinary qualities of heroism or—miracle of 
miracles—even of sensibility alongside which his parents 
and brother must appear naked of enchantment or gift. 

And yet it was quite because Edmund Tyrone had gone 
on to become Eugene O'Neill, America’s foremost play- 
wright, a Nobel Prize-winner, author of the very play we 
watched, that the play had communicated so much poig- 
nancy, the poignancy of the actual. In other words, by 
the paradox of art, in managing not to enlarge his own 
place in the story, O'Neill had extended its range well 
beyond a merely personal history. He had reminded us of 
our capacity to transcend our circumstances and he had 
given us the opportunity to write into his story the image 
of our own outcomes. Particularly subtle had been his 
introduction, through dialogue alone, of another figure 
in the Tyrone family, a baby named Eugene around 
i vious early death from neglect much of the guilt of the 
(living Tyrones had crystallized. It was as this memento 
_mori that O’Neill had made his sole overt reference to 
himself; and since he had asked no grief or even special 
credence for the dead infant, the strategy had been as 
appealing as it was crafty. 

But there was more than this on which we could agree, 
and, as time has passed and my recollection of the ordeal 
aspect of the experience has begun to dim, I find myself 
more and more given over to our joined sense of the 
substantial truth in Long’ Day’s Journey. It is not a 
quality | would have looked for in O’Neill’s writing. Truth 
does not usually show as sentimentality, and in my view 
O'Neill has always been a sentimentalist. The truth of the 
play lies in its knowledge of the complexity, and the 
unascertainability, of human motive. Long Day’s Journey 
is a play about determination and motive; it is a play 
about blame-placing. It is always asking the question: 
How and why did I get this way, this awful, tragic, waste- 
ful way I could wish I were not? And hour after hour 
the characters in the play, all of them members of the 
same family, give each other the answers proposed by 
the family record. 





The answers are inevitably counter-accusations: In the 
Tyrone family there is no blame-taking: self-castigation 
may be inordinate, but it is merely a springboard to fur- 
ther aggression. And with each answer we feel that this 
is it and an end to the search for first causes—this is why 
Mrs. Tyrone takes drugs, this is why Mr. Tyrone is so 
‘pty and blown up and miserly, this is why Jamie 
drinks. this is why Edmund spits blood—only, at the next 
moment of revelation when the record is opened at yet 
another page, to recognize the inadequacy, even the falsi- 
fication, in the explanation already given and received. 
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Finally, we confront the fact that these people have 
created and destroyed each other for purposes and by 
means never entirely to be grasped, let alone morally 
evaluated. Everything in human motive has its other side; 
every good has its bad and every bad its reason for for- 
giveness. The family score which it is our modern incli- 
nation to settle once and for all—it is the practical mis- 
use to which we would put Freudian psychology, just as 
Communism is the practical misuse to which we would 
put our perception of the dialectical process in history— 
can never be settled. We are all of us at fault by the very 
fact of being, and innocent by the fact that so few of our 
circumstances were of our own choosing. 

To admit that there is as much to discover about 
human motivation as the Tyrones dredge up in their long 
day’s journey, and yet so much darkness and mystery at 
the end of the search, is a great deal for a play to com- 
municate, and surely it warrants the effort of endurance 
which is demanded. Or does it? Would it not be possible, 
one asks, for O’Neill to have practiced a little economy 
in his torturing investigation with no sacrifice of effect? 
Must his day have this full quota of agonizing hours? 

Without doubt, O’Neill is the most punitive of authors, 
his aggression against his audience an aspect of his self- 
pity even in a play where self-pity has been remarkably 
kept in check. He means us to look at his agony in every 
dreadful detail he can decently re-create on the stage. 
Insofar as it is in his power to do the job—and the techni- 
cal skill of Long Day’s Journey is matched only by the 
superb acting it has been given by the whole of its cast 
—he intends us to bleed as he bled. I am reminded of a 
story heard long ago of his having his portrait done by a 
famous photographer who eliminated some of the care- 
lines in his face; O’Neill ordered them restored with the 
insistence that he had suffered for every one of his 
wrinkles and every one of them must show! We may well 
resent the punishment he inflicts on us and be moved to 
protest. We need and deserve our distance from this much 
unhappy truth, and we have the obvious right to ask that 
our truth not be entirely of the one sort, that it also 
include some slight leavening of humor or irony. But, 
whatever our reservations, in the last analysis it is 
admiration we want to express, and even gratitude. 

And then, Long Day’s Journey still fresh in my mind, 
there came to me the consummation for which I had so 
long and devoutly wished and which I had almost de- 
spaired of winning—I was taken to see My Fair Lady. It 
was a Sunday evening and an Actors’ Club benefit: Per- 
haps the rumors have been true that Rex Harrison is 
tiring in his role, but for a largely professional audience 
he was unflagging. Nothing I had heard of the greatest 
hit in the history of musical comedy had prepared me for 
a production so swift, so expert, so perfectly coordinated 
in every detail of acting, direction, costuming, lighting. 
As my companion commented, “This makes every other 
play one has ever seen look like a rehearsal!” 








This night again, as at Long Day’s Journey, | felt an 
urgent need to rise in my seat and give vent to my 
emotions. But this time what I wanted to do was dance 
and clap in participation with so much joyousness. Again, 
I was at a play with only two acts, the first unusually long. 
But this time I wished it would continue forever, and even 


the intermission was superlative pleasure. I was wedged 
tight among more happy people than I could have sup- 
posed existed in the same world with the Tyrones, in an 
audience more fragrant than any I had ever smelt, among 
women with hair more perfectly dyed more beautiful 
colors than I had imagined possible—strawberry, copper, 
mink, platinum, burnt orange. Gone the very concepts of 
pity and terror. I had achieved the catharsis of art. and 
was content, even exhilarated, by my human condition. 

And the exhilaration continued for days afterward, as 
I played and re-played the records hastily borrowed from 
a friend. Even now, several weeks later, I have only to 
think, “You did it,” or “Just you wait,” to burst into 
smiles as I recapture Rex Harrison’s incontinent whoop 
of triumph at having finally tamed the cockney in poor 
Julie Andrews or Julie Andrews’s mad dream of revenge 
on her beloved persecutor. Though I never saw South 
Pacific, 1 did see Oklahoma! when it opened. Academi- 
cally I might agree that the music of both these famous 
predecessors of My Fair Lady was more talented than the 
score with which Mr. Lerner provided Mr. Shaw—but 
when was there ever a book like Pygmalion, or such a 
consistency of intelligence, wit and lightheartedness as 
supports the music of My Fair Lady? The humor of 
Oklahoma!, for instance, was always at unsuccessful war 
with solemnity; especially in Miss de Mille’s dances, there 
was always this self-consciousness of a production in- 
tended to be a new and revolutionary thing in musical 
plays. I seem to recall a certain wit in the costuming of 
Oklahoma!, though its point now escapes me—I can 
scarcely suppose }’ll ever forget Cecil Beaton’s satiric cos- 
tuming of the ALot scene in My Fair Lady, where the slit 
in a skirt speaks volumes of comic social history. 

So here I stand between my two extremes of theatrical 
experience—my experience of the most anguish I have 
ever suffered at a play, and the most gaiety—and I won- 
der what there is to make of the conjunction. Very little, 
I discover, except that I do find myself impelled to 
demand for My Fair Lady some of the moral justification 
which our culture so naturally assigns to a play like Long 
Day’s Journey. Everything in our tradition emphasizes 
the moral value of a work of the imagination which makes 
us suffer, and denigrates the moral force in a work which 
means only to entertain us. It is a point of view to which 
I have never subscribed, and now less than ever when I 
see the continuing good effect on me of My Fair Lady. 
Quite without perversity, perhaps the best compliment I 
can pay O'Neill is to acknowledge that his autobiographi- 
cal drama had for me an import almost as large and last- 
ing as a superb musical comedy. 
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By Ernest van den Haag 





The Menace o 


A“ MASS MEDIA in the end alienate people from per- 
sonal experience and, though appearing to offset it” 
intensify their moral isolation from each other, from 
reality and from themselves. One may turn to the mass 
media when lonely or bored. But mass media, once 
they become a habit, impair the capacity for meaningful 
experience. Though more diffuse and not as gripping, 
the habit feeds on itself, establishing a vicious circle 
as addictions do. 

The mass media do not physically replace individua 
activities and contacts—excursions, travel, parties an 
so forth. But they impinge on all. The portable radio 
is taken everywhere—from seashore to mountainto 








and everywhere it isolates the bearer from his sur, 
roundings, from other people and from himself. Mosj 
people escape being by themselves at any time by vol 
untarily tuning in on something or somebody. Anyway 
it is nearly beyond the power of individuals to escap# 
broadcasts. Music and public announcements are piped 
into restaurants, bars, shops, cafés and lobbies, intd 
public means of transportation and even taxis. You can 
turn off your radio but not your neighbor’s—nor can 
you silence his portable or the set at the restaurant. 
Fortunately, most persons do not seem to miss privacy; 
the cost of which is even more beyond the average 
income than the cost of individuality. 

People are never quite in one place or group without 
at the same time, singly or collectively, gravitating 
somewhere else, abstracted if not transported by the 
mass media. The incessant announcements, arpeggios 
croonings, sobs, bellows, brayings and jingles draw to 





Diana Trilling’s essay on the preceding pages illustrates 
some of the thoughts and emotions that true artistic 
creation—in this case, the drama—can arouse. Here 
Ernest van den Haag takes up a very different aspect of 
our culture—the so-called “mass media,” which, by 
offering the public a steady diet of “substitute gratifie- 
tion,” “impair the capacity for meaningful experience” 
and isolate the individual “from his surroundings, from 
other people and from himself.” Mr. van den Haas, 
author of Education as an Industry, is a lecturer in social 
science at New York University and the New School 
for Social Research. This article is taken from Th 
Fabric of Society: An Introduction to the Social Sciences, 
by Mr. van den Haag and Ralph Ross, which Harcout. 
Brace has scheduled for publication on August & 
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Though not as consuming as drugs, they become a ‘habit which feeds 


on itself, establishing a vicious circle as addictions do’ 


of Mass Media 


some faraway world at large and, by weakening com- 
munity with immediate surroundings, make people lonely 
even when in a crowd and crowded even when alone. 

We have already stressed that mass media must offer 
homogenized fare to meet an average of tastes. Further, 
whatever the quality of the offerings, the very fact that 
one after the other is absorbed continuously, indis- 
criminately and casually trivializes all. Even the most 
profound of experiences, articulated too often on the 
same level, is reduced to a cliché. The impact of each 
of the offerings of the mass media is thus weakened by 
the next one. But the impact of the stream of all mass 
media offerings is cumulative and strong. It lessens 
people’s capacity to experience life itself. 

Sometimes it is argued that the audience confuses 
actuality with mass-media fiction and reacts to the char- 
acters and situations that appear in soap operas or comic 
strips as though they were real. For instance, wedding 
presents are sent to fictional couples. It seems more 
likely, however, that the audience prefers to invest 
fiction with reality—as a person might prefer to dream— 
without actually confusing it with reality. After all, 
even the kids know that Hopalong Cassidy is an actor 
and the adults know that “I Love Lucy” is fiction. Both, 
however, may attempt to live the fiction because they 
prefer it to their own life. The significant effect is not 
the (quite limited) investment of fiction with reality, 
but the de-realization of life lived in largely fictitious 
terms. Art can deepen the perception of reality. But 
popular culture veils it, diverts from it, and becomes 
an obstacle to experiencing it. It is not so much an es- 
cape from life as an invasion of life first and ultimately 
evasion altogether. 

Parents, well knowing that mass media can absorb 
energy, often lighten the strain that the attempts of their 
children to reach for activity and direct experience 
would impose; they allow some energy to be absorbed 
by the vicarious experience of the television screen. 
Before television, the cradle was rocked or poppy juice 
given to inhibit the initiative and motility of small chil- 
dren. Television, unlike these physical sedatives, tran- 
quilizes by means of substitute gratifications. Manu- 
factured activities and plots are offered to still the child’s 
hunger for experiencing life. They effectively neutralize 
initiative and channel imagination. But the early intro- 
duction of de-individualized characters and situations 
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and the early homogenization of taste on a diet of mean- 
ingless activity hardly foster development of individual 
imagination. Perhaps poppy juice, offering no models 
in which to cast the imagination, was better. 

The homogenizing effect of comic books or television, 
the fact that they neither express nor appeal to indi- 
viduality, seems far more injurious to the child’s mind 
and character than the violence they feature. though 
it is the latter that is often blamed for juvenile de- 
linquency. The blame is misplaced. Violence is not new 
to life or fiction. It waxed large in ancient fables, in 
fairy tales, and in tragedies from Sophocles to Shake- 
speare. 

Mom always knew that “her boy could not have 
thought of it,” that the other boys must have seduced 
him. The belief that viewing or reading about violence 
persuades children to engage in it is Mom’s ancient con- 
viction disguised as psychiatry. Children are quite spon- 
taneously bloodthirsty and need both direct and fantasy 
outlets for violence. What is wrong with the violence of 
the mass media is not that it is violence but that it is 
not art—that it is meaningless violence with thrills but 
does not gratify. The violence of the desire for life and 
meaning is displaced and appears as a desire for mean- 
ingless violence. But the violence which is ceaselessly 
supplied cannot ultimately gratify because it does not 
meet the repressed desire. 


}HE GIST of any culture is an ethos which gives 

meaning to the lives of those who dwell in it. If 
this be the purport of popular culture, it is foiled. We 
have.suggested how it comes to grief in various aspects. 
What makes popular culture as a whole so discon- 
certing is best set forth now by exploring the relation- 
ship among diversion, art and boredom. 

Freud thought of art as a diversion, “an illusion in 
contrast to reality,” a “substitute gratification” like a 
dream. In this he fully shared what was and still is the 
popular view of art. It is a correct view—of popular 
“art,” of pseudo-art produced to meet the demand for 
diversion. But it is a mistaken, reductive definition of 
art. 

Freud finds the “dreamwork” attempting to hide or 
disguise the dreamer’s true wishes and fears so that they 
may not alarm his consciousness. The “substitute grati- 
fication” produced by the dreamwork, mainly by dis- 
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placements, helps the dreamer continue sleeping. How- 
ever, one major function of art is precisely to undo this 
dreamwork, to see through disguises, to reveal to our 
consciousness the true nature of our wishes and fears. 
The dreamwork covers, to protect sleep. Art discovers, 
and attempts to awaken the sleeper. Whereas the dream- 
work tries to aid repression, the work of art intensifies 
and deepens perception and experience of the world and 
of the self. It attempts to pluck the heart of the mystery, 
to show where “the action lies in its true nature.” 

Though dreams and art both may disregard literal 
reality, they do so to answer opposite needs. The dream 
may ignore reality to keep the sleeper’s eyes closed. Art 
transcends immediate reality to encompass wider views, 
penetrate into deeper experience, and lead to a fuller 
confrontation of man’s predicament. The dreamwork 
even tries to cover upsetting basic impulses with harm- 
less immediate reality. Art, in contrast, ignores the im- 
mediate only to uncover the essential. Artistic revelation 
need not be concerned with outer or with social reality. 
It may be purely esthetic. But it can never be an illusion 
if it is art. Far from distracting from reality, art is a 
form of reality which strips life of the fortuitous to lay 
bare its essentials and permit us to experience them. 

In popular culture, however, “art” is all that Freud 
said art is, and no more. Like the dreamwork, popular 
culture distorts human experience to draw “substitute 
gratifications” or reassurances from it. Like the dream- 
work it presents an “illusion in contrast to reality.” For 
this reason, popular “art” falls short of satisfaction. And 
all of popular culture leaves one vaguely discontented 
because, like popular art, it is only a “substitute grati- 
fication”: like a dream, it distracts from life and from 
real gratification. 

Substitute gratifications are uneconomic, as Freud of- 
ten stressed. They do not, in the end, gratify as much, 
and they cost more psychologically than the real grati- 
fication which they shut out. That is why sublimation 
and realistic control are to be preferred to substitution 
and repression. This is why reality is to be preferred 
to illusion, full experience to symptomatic displacements 
and defense mechanisms. Yet, substitute gratifications 
habitually resorted to incapacitate the individual for real 
ones. In part, they cause or strengthen internalized hin- 
drances to real and gratifying experience; in part, they 
are longed for because internal barriers have already 
blocked real gratification of the original impulses. 

Though the specific role it plays varies with the in- 
fluence of other formative factors in the life of each 
individual, popular culture must be counted among the 
baffling variety of causes and effects of defense mech- 
anisms and repressions. It may do much damage, or none 
at all, or be the only relief possible, however deficient. 
But when popular culture plays a major role in life, 
significant repressions have taken (or are taking) place. 
Popular culture supplants those gratifications which are 


no longer sought because of the repression of the original 
impulses. But it is a substitute and spurious. It founders 
and cannot succeed because neither desire nor gratifi. 
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cation are true. “Nought’s had, all’s spent/Where desire 
is got without content.” 

It may seem paradoxical to describe popular culture 
in terms of repression. Far from repressed, it strikes 
one as uninhibited. Yet, the seeming paradox disappears 
if we assume that the uproarious din, the raucous noise 
and the shouting are attempts to drown the shriek of 
unused capacities, of repressed individuality, as it is 
bent into futility. 
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oo bars impulses from awareness without 
tisfying them. This damming up always generates 
a feeling of futility and apathy or, in defense against 
it, an agitated need for action. The former may be called 
listless, the latter restless boredom. They may alternate 
and they may enter consciousness only through anxiety 
and a sense of meaninglessness, fatigue and non-fulfil- 
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ment. Sometimes, there is such a general numbing of | goes uni 


the eagerness too often turned aside that only a dull , 


feeling of dreariness and emptiness remains. More often, | 


there is an insatiable longing for things to happen. The | 


external world is to supply these events to fill the empti- | 
ness. Yet, the bored person cannot designate what would | 
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satisfy a craving as ceaseless as it is vague. It is not | to allay 


satisfied by any event supplied. 

The yearning for diversion to which popular culture 
caters cannot be sated by diversion “whereof a little 
more than a little is by much too much,” because no 
displaced craving can be satisfied by catering to it in 
its displaced form. Only when it becomes possible to ex: 
perience the desire in its true form and to dispense with 
the internalized processes that balked and displaced it 
does actual gratification become possible. Diversion, 
through weariness and fatigue, can at most numb and 
distract anxiety. 


For instance, in many popular movies the tear ducts | 
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are massaged and thrills are produced by mechanized }'to Harr 


assaults on the cer'ers of sensation. We are diverted 
temporarily and in the end perhaps drained—but not 
gratified. Direct manipulation of sensations can produce 
increases and discharges of tension, as does masturba 
tion, but it is a substitute. It does not involve the indi 
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but counterfeits it. Sensations directly stimulated and 
discharged without being intensified and completed 
through feelings sifted and acknowledged by the intellect 
are debasing, because they do not involve the whole indi 
vidual in his relation to reality. When one becomes 
inured to bypassing reality and individuality in favor 
of meaningless excitement, ultimate gratification become 
impossible. 

Once fundamental impulses are thwarted beyond re 
trieving, once they are so deeply repressed that no aware 
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‘iginal | ness is left of their aims, once the desire for a meaningful 
inders | jife has been lost as well as the capacity to create it, only 
ratifi- | yoid remains. Life fades into tedium when the barrier 
desire | between impulses and aims is so high that neither pene- 
trates into consciousness and no sublimation whatever 
sulture takes place. Diversion, however frantic, can overwhelm 
strikes | temporarily but not ultimately relieve the boredom which 
ppears | oozes from non-fulfilment. 
; noise | Though the bored person hungers for things to happen 
iek of \to him, the disheartening fact is that, when they do, 
} it is | he empties them of the very meaning he unconsciously 
? yearns for by using them as distractions. In popular 
culture, even the Second Coming would become just 
vithout | another barren thrill to be watched on television till 
nerates ' Milton Berle came on. No distraction can cure boredom 
against | —just as the company so unceasingly pursued cannot 
called | stave off loneliness. The bored person is lonely for him- 
ternate { self, not, as he thinks, for others. He misses the indi- 
anxiety | yiduality he lost, the capacity for experience from which 
i-fulfil- | he is debarred. No distraction can restore it. Hence, he 
ing of | goes unrelieved and insatiable. 
a dull, The popular demand for “inside” stories, for vicarious 
> often, | sharing of the private lives of “personalities” rests on 
nm. The / the craving for private life—even someone else’s—by 
empti- | those who are dimly aware of having none whatever, 
would | or at least no life that holds their interest. The attempts 
is not | to allay boredom are as assiduous as they are unavailing. 
Countless books pretend to teach by general rules and 
culture | devices what cannot be learned by rules and devices. 
a little } Individual personalities cannot be mass-produced (with 
use no } happiness thrown in or your money back). Nevertheless, 
o it in| the message of much popular culture is “you, too, can 
2 to ex | be happy” if only you buy this car or that hair tonic; 
se with | you will be thrilled, you will have adventure, romance, 
aced it | pepularlty—you will no longer be lonely and left out 
version, | if you follow this formula. And success, happiness, or at 
nb and } least freedom from anxiety is also the burden of popular 
religion, as un-Christian in these, its aims, as it is in its 
r ducts | means.* From Dale’ Carnegie to Norman Vincent Peale 
hanized }to Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, only the vocabulary 
liverted | changes. The principle remains the same. The formula 
but not | is well illustrated in the following:+ 

















produce “Warm Smile Is an Attribute of Charm 
asturbe “For this, train the upper lip by this method: 
he indi! “1, Stretch the upper lip down over the teeth. Say 


reality | “Mo-o-0-0.’ 


ed and} “2, Hold the lip between the teeth and smile. 
mpleted | “3. Purse the lips, pull them downward and grin. 
intellet | “4. Let the lower jaw fall and try to touch your nose 


ole indi with your upper lip. 
becomes} “Months of daily practice are necessary to eliminate 


n favot strain from the new way of smiling, but it, too, can 
becomes 


d These aims are not found in the Gospels, in Luther or in Calvin, and not 
ond Fe Feven in Pelagius and Coelestius, 


» aware TQuoted by the New Yorker, January 21, 1956, from the Indianapolis News. 
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*“Make People Like You—Increase Your Earnings,” advertises Dr. Peale. 


become as natural as all beguiling smiles must be.” 

Whatever the formula, nothing can be more tiresome 
than the tireless, cheerless pursuit of pleasure. Days 
go slowly when they are empty; one cannot tell one 
from the other. And yet the years go fast. When time 
is endlessly killed, one lives in an endless present until 
time ends without ever having passed, leaving a person 
who never lived to exclaim: “I wasted time and now 
doth time waste me.” 

To the Christian, despair is a sin, not because there 
is anything to be hoped for in this life, but because to 
despair is to lack faith in redemption from it—in the 
life everlasting. As for the pleasures of this life, they 
are not worth pursuing. Lancelot Andrewes described 
them: “. . . though they fade not of themselves, yet to 
us they fade. We are hungry and we eat. Eat we not 
till that fades and we are as weary of our fullness as we 
were of our fasting? We are weary and we rest. Rest 
we not till that fades and we are as weary of our rest 
as ever we were of our weariness?” Our bodies and 
minds themselves fade as do their pleasures. The insults 
of time are spared to none of us. Such is the human 
predicament. 

In Civilization and Its Discontents, Freud pointed to 
the additional burdens that civilization imposes on human 
beings. They, too, are inevitable, for civilization, despite 
its costs, eases the total burden we bear. 

A little more than a hundred years ago, Henry David 
Thoreau wrote in Walden: “The mass of men lead lives 
of quiet desperation. . . . A stereotyped but unconscious 
despair is concealed even under what are called the 
games and amusements of mankind.” Despair, we find, 
is no longer quiet. Popular culture tries to exorcise it 
with much clanging and banging. Perhaps it takes more 
noise to drown it out. Perhaps we are less willing to 
face it. But whether, wrapped in popular culture, we are 
less happy than our quieter ancestors, or the natives of 
Bali, must remain an open question despite all romanti- 
cizing. (Nor do we have a feasible alternative to popular 
culture. Besides, a proposal for “the mass of men” would 
be unlikely to affect the substance of popular culture. 
And counsel to individuals must be individual. ) 

There have been periods happier and others more 
desperate than ours. But we don’t know which. And 
even an assertion as reasonable as this is a conjecture, 
like any comparison of today’s bliss with yesterday’s. 
The happiness felt in disparate groups, in disparate 
periods and places cannot be measured and compared. 
Our contention is simply that, by distracting from the 
human predicament and blocking individuation and ex- 
perience, popular culture impoverishes life without lead- 
ing to contentment. But whether “the mass of men” felt 
better or worse without the mass-production techniques 
of which popular culture is an ineluctable part, we shall 
never know. Of happiness and of despair we have no 
measure. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


LONDON 

NCE it was the British Empire. 
Then came the British Com- 
monwealth, a loose association of 
self-governing Dominions, including, 
Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. Now 


it is simply the Commonwealth, a 


besides 


which re- 
cently acquired three Asian members, 
India, Pakistan 
the African 

There is still a British Empire, of 


multi-racial association 


and Ceylon, and 


new nation of Ghana. 
course, but it is shrinking all the 
time. Three territories that will al- 


full-fledged 


members of the Commonwealth with- 


most certainly become 
in a few years are Malaya (in South- 
east Asia), Nigeria (in West Africa), 
and the West Indian federation. 
Attention was focused on the evo- 
lution of the Commonwealth, with its 
African 


membership, by the recent meeting of 


new element of Asian and 
Prime Ministers 
here. At first sight, it is difficult to 
understand what holds together, with 


Commonwealth 


no element of compulsion, nations of 
such varied racial composition and 
historical background. Yet, the recent 
conference revealed no signs of im- 
pending breakup, even though Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India 
did not find in London the additional 
£200 million he desperately needs 
for his Five-Year Plan and Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
looked in vain for a £50-million 
grant for the power installation now 
being built on the Volta River. 
There is a grave disproportion be- 
tween Britain’s own capital resources 
and the insatiable demands of eco- 
nomically backward countries. But 


By William Henry Chamberlin 
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From England 


there are two bonds which hold the 
Commonwealth together, one politi- 
cal, the other economic. All the mem- 
are committed to free 
parliamentary systems and to the rule 


ber states 
of law, a heritage from Britain. No 
doubt the parliaments of Asian and 
African states do not function quite 
like the famous assembly at West- 
minster. Nor is South Africa’s system 
of apartheid in the British liberal 
tradition. Yet, there is the cement of 
a common political ideal, a common 
rejection of arbitrary dictatorship. 

In addition, the Commonwealth 
nations, except Canada, belong to 
what is known as the sterling bloc, 
one of the biggest trading areas in 
the world. The sterling bloc is sub- 
ject to some strains and stresses, but 
it offers advantages both to Britain 
and to the overseas members. 

So, though as usual no striking 
decisions were taken at the confer- 
ence, its discussions were conducted 
in an atmosphere of harmony. In- 
deed, the South African Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Louw, was quite polite to 
the Negro Prime Minister of Ghana, 
Mr. Nkrumah. 


OR SOME TIME, both before and 
FS... the Suez adventure, the tide 
in British by-elections has been run- 
ning against the ruling Conservatives. 
If an election were held now, Labor 
might get a majority of 100 in Par- 
liament. But under British practice 
the government in power is entitled 
to set the election date, unless it is 
voted down in Parliament, and Con- 
Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan is not likely to call an 


election before 1959. 


servative 


Meanwhile, Labor is actively shap- 
ing its plans. I received a briefing 
on them from Morgan Phillips, the 
veteran party Secretary, and from 
Douglas Jay and R. H.S. Crossman, 
two leading intellectual Labor mem. 














bers of the House of Commons. 
One prominent point in the Labor 
program is a “superannuation” or 
old-age pension scheme, based on 
a proportional contribution from 
wages and salaries and designed to ] | 
enable men of 65 and women of 60 - 
to retire on half pay. It is also pro- kK h: 
posed to raise the present old-age ce ; 
pension from £2 ($5.60) to £3, — 
Other proposals are municipal he on . 
ownership of rented homes, renation- / eubet 
alization of road transport and steel, omer of 
and a much-discussed scheme under the ple 
which the Government would acquire ) bet they 
shares in various industrial compa- characte 
nies. The idea would be not | The : 
nationalize the latter but to exercise — 


state control and supply a yardstick | 
to measure whether profits and prices 
in private industry are too high. | 
It may be that direct nationaliza-| 
tion, like that applied to the railways, 
coal, and gas and electricity, has 
reached its limits. The average trade- 
Great Britain 
care less whether he is working for a 


unionist in couldn't 
state or a private enterprise: he is 
primarily interested in wages and 
working conditions. 

There are old-fashioned Laborites 
to whom all-out nationalization is a 
fetish and a panacea, but they appear 
to be a dwindling minority. Most 
would settle for an advanced welfare 
state in a mixed economy. 
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There is another notable and heatt- 
ening trend among left-wing British 
intellectuals. Tenderness for Soviet 
Communism is out. Anti-Communism 
is no longer a term of reproach. A 
Labor MP referred to. Khrushchev 
after his visit to Britain last year # 
“the most perfect type of thug I have 
ever seen,” and Hungary finished the 
process of disillusionment. Of course. 
there is an incorrigible band of fel- 
low-travelers  (crypto-Communists 
the British call them). But they ar 
fooling few people these days. 
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By Granville Hicks 


Two Serious Novels on the Old West 
By Jackson Burgess, Conrad Richter 


.-” This is just; the men who crossed the plains 
were not giants, but some of them became men. 

Mr. Burgess shows insight of an impressive sort, and 
some of his scenes are excellent, but at times the move- 
ment of the story falters and he doesn’t always succeed 
in creating the kind of atmosphere he needs. The veteran 
Conrad Richter, on the other hand, displays complete 
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} 8 | VERY NOW and then, a serious novelist tries to see aman. . 
Fe EK; what he can do with the theme of the Old West, to see 
7 whether, after 50 or 60 years of standardized “Westerns,” 
| - he can create something that has the air of reality. That 
— is what Jackson Burgess has attempted in his first novel, 
mal Pillar of Cloud (Putnam, $3.50), a tale of the crossing of 
ere the plains in 1858. Many of his materials are familiar. 


. | but they seem fresh because real people, rather than stock 
acquire , 
ve’) characters. are exposed to them. 
compa: , 

not to 


‘Xercise 


The story begins in the brawling frontier town of 
Whitaker in Kansas Territory, where seven strangely as- 
sorted individuals decide to band together to try a new 


nal route to California. There are three young college gradu- 
‘oh. ates from different parts of the country, a Quaker couple. 
esltel a runaway apprentice, and a guide named Ned Drum. The 
Seed first six. repelled by the ruffian behavior of both the 
we friends and the enemies of slavery, want to get away 
aaa from Kansas as soon as possible. Drum, who has a long 
ouldn'’t record of failures and near-failures, passionately desires 
a fn to vindicate himself by opening a new trail to the West. 
teal The party is exposed to the hazards we have all read 
ang about—hostile Indians, a prairie fire, shortage of water, 

and so on—but there are greater dangers of a different 
sborites } 2° Drum is driven by a sense of failure. and his air of 
on tika gentleness is deceptive. The others, with one exception, 
eppent vacillate in their attitude toward him. now happy to 


Most} 2¢cept his leadership,now shaken in their allegiance. 
; The exception is a young engineer whose hostility toward 
Drum. growing in intensity as the difficulties of the 
4 heart journey multiply, makes catastrophe inevitable. 

British Mr. Burgess has deliberately written a novel without 
a hero. Drum casts himself in the heroic role, but there 


welfare 


Soviet 

muna |” * flaw in his character. The three young men are 

yach. A frankly unheroic. and the Quakers are good but not 
sain V. ¢ , 3c ‘ . ‘ 

ushchev ; tly. The party is made up of people who have prob 

year #} make mistakes, are only intermittently brave. Yet 


; L have we know. if we stop to think, that the West must have 
shed the been settled by just such people, and that is why Mr. 
course. Burgess wrote the book. The narrator reflects at the end: 
of fel I had come across into the West. I had lost my friend, 
and my guide. and I had lost the certainties of boyhood: 
but I was lucky. The frontier had stripped me without 
breaking me. Now I could start fresh at the making of 


munists. 
hey are 
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mastery of his craft in The Lady (Knopf, $3.00) , holding 
his dramatic little novel steadily to its course and evoking 
with great success the atmosphere of New Mexico near 
the end of the last century. The West is less his theme 
than it is Mr. Burgess’s, for he is describing an intensely 
personal conflict, but the place and the time are impor- 
tant to the development of his story. 

The lady of the title is Dona Ellen, daughter of a rich 
and powerful family of mixed Spanish and Anglo-Saxon 
stock, and the wife of Albert Sessions, a judge and an 
influential figure in the Territory. She is a woman of 
great charm and force of will, but she is also a woman 
who has been indulged and protected all her life. An im- 
pulsive act, arousing the wrath of her vindictive brother- 
in-law precipitates a series of bloody and tragic happen- 
ings, until at last, for the first time, she stands alone. The 
novel reaches its climax in an incident that, however pow- 
erful, is too neatly contrived to be quite plausible, but 
the flaw is pardonable for the real drama takes place in 
the mind and heart of Dona Ellen. 

Mr. Richter’s novel reminds the reader of Willa 
Cather’s A Lost Lady. Dona Ellen is not lost in a moral 
sense, as Mrs. Forrester is, but she, too, has flaws of char- 
acter that bring tragedy upon her. Even the manner of 
telling is much the same, for Miss Cather presents Mrs. 
Forrester chiefly through the eyes of a boy while Mr. 
Richter uses a boy as his narrator. Yet, the resemblance 
is interesting rather than significant, for A Lady is not 
derived from Miss Cather’s novel. Mr. Richter has a 
mind and a style of his own. Over the years, he has 
acquired great skill in the evocation of the American past, 
but he is never an antiquarian, nor does he abandon him- 
self to nostalgia. If he has taught himself how to bring 
the past to life, it is in order to populate it with living 
people. In his quiet way he is one of our important novel- 
ists, and his talents are admirably exhibited in The Lady. 








WRITERS and WRITING 


A Critique of Criticism 


The Energies of Art. 
By Jacques Barzun. 
Harper. 355 pp. $5.00. 


“WHAT ARE the criteria of Mod- 
ernism, or more generally still, Who 
are we in the stream of time and 
Western thought? Supplying an an- 
swer to this question is the critic’s 
task today, and the best excuse for 
his existence.” 

Jacques Barzun, in the opening 
chapter, “The Task of the Critic To- 
day,” of this lucid and affirmative 
series of literary essays, strikes a 
blow against the abuses of contem- 
porary criticism: Its academic insu- 
larity, which makes of criticism a 
mechanical rather than a moral 
function. Its conservatism, based on 
avant-garde ideas which have be- 
come conventional and now carry the 
vested interests of dogma. The tacit 
dislike of art, seen so vividly in the 
condescending tone, the disgruntled, 
sophisticated, erudite disenchantment 
that necessarily rejects any heroic, 
philosophic or religious commitment 
by the artist. And, finally, the un- 
willingness of the critic to encourage 
the artist in anything but small en- 
deavors, imposing a modesty upon 
the artist that is deadly to creativ- 
ity. 

Barzun proposes that the critic 
undertake to establish an historical 
perspective of his subject, a perspec- 
tive which demands of its holder both 
a moral and intellectual response. 
This perspective views the artist not 
only as the expression of his times 
but as the creator of them. It locates 
responsibility: The artist is respon- 
sible for the world shaped by his 
imagination, the critic is responsible 
for what he criticizes, and the con- 
tented feeling of helplessness, that 
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Author, “The Irony of Joy” 


we are the victims of our age, is re- 
placed by the challenge to forge our 
own destinies. 

“We seem content,” Barzun says, 
“to think of art as the offprint of con- 
temporary fact, though this implies 
that artists, far from being masters 
of reality, are its slaves. There is 
only one way to master our own con- 
dition—the way of history, which is 
at once description, analysis and 
comparison.” Obviously, such an at- 
titude, when held by a critic, will 
involve him totally in the world that 
art both imitates and fashions—and 
this is precisely what Barzun desires. 
The critic as cultural historian is 
equipped to meet this responsibility, 
Barzun thinks, because he sees man 
demonstrate his freedom by becom- 
ing informed and conscious of what 
has preceded him. History, this ar- 
gument implies, is a stream on which 
we navigate, not on which we merely 
drift. 

An “age,” “an era” is the kind of 
generalization without which, I sus- 
pect, no history can be written. This 
necessity inevitably leads Mr. Bar- 
zun to use such categories in describ- 
ing artistic personality as Classic, 
Romantic, Symbolic or Modern. The 
great danger is that history so easily 
becomes fiction, the hallucination of 
a wishful, predisposed imagination. 
Only with the most careful documen- 
tation, only with the most concise 
and consistent use of general terms, 
can the historian reveal that hidden 
causality—hidden because it is not a 
law, but a force that changes when- 
ever genius appears, redirecting the 
world—which brings us to the pres- 


> 6 


ent moment in time, the moment jp 
which we try to know ourselves, 

Barzun, I think, overcomes this 
danger. With erudition and a fastidj. 
ous sense of the importance of detail, 
he nevertheless possesses a prose style 
that is at once conversational and 
tight. He ranges from Goethe and 
Byron (seeing Romanticism as th 
main course of Modernism, indeed, 
as the inspiration for everything that 
followed, Symbolism, Impressionism, 
excepting Realism which he regards 
as defeated and a dead end) back to 
Swift, and then to Stendhal, Gautier, 
Bagehot, Henry James, Shaw and 
finally to William James, whos 
book Psychology, Barzun expounds, 
brought about the death of Realism 
This book is crucial to the under 
standing of Modernism, for it re 
affirmed the Romantic _ tradition 
threatened by Realism, “the self’ 
denying art of the disillusioned whe} 
avenge themselves by holding the! 
mirror to drabness exclusively.” 

Realism and its successor Natural 
ism, the science of Darwin and Hur) 
ley, all recognize as primary the ms 
terial nature of reality. This is what 
Berzun claims that William James\ 
refutes: “James’s radical new view 
itself resembles an artistic revolution 
in that, displacing from the fore 
ground as ready-made all ideas and 
objects, it restores primacy to sensé 
tion and will.” And at this point in 
his final chapter, “William Jame 
and the Clue to Art,” Barzun’s open 
ing plea to the critic has been vind 
cated by the evidence of historical 
analogy, and his book has neatly 
come full circle. If sensation and wil 
are primary in the epistomology 
both scientist and artist, then is Bar 
zun not justified in his demand that 
the critic be not merely a judge, but 
in spirit, a reformer, whose descrip 
tion of the world never rests, but cat 
ries within it a demand for improve 
ment? Art is the extension of reality, 
and the artist in Barzun’s eyes 
therefore not merely a victim of the 
world. 

Even an unsystematic reading of 
The Energies of Art is rewarding 
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“From the Shakespeare File” is a de- 
lightful survey of the changing tastes 
in Shakespeare criticism, illuminat- 
ing the paradox of genius. In 
“Hardy’s One World,” Barzun recon- 
ciles Hardy’s attributed duplicity as 
“poet and realist” by arguing that 
“unlike the mid-century Realists, 
Hardy has infinite sympathy for his 
characters.” And “chance,” Hardy’s 
expression for human impotence, as 
the recognized principle of nature, 
serves tragically to increase this sym- 
pathy, the sympathy of the poet for 
the world in which he feels his own 
helplessness. This is, of course, just 
a sampling: Each of these essays de- 
serves attention. 

I should like, however, to turn 
back to Barzun’s idea of History as 
the evolution of Reality, and pose a 
question. If History is always organi- 
cally changing, is always being modi- 
fied by the moment of present time; 
and if, as Barzun believes, Reality is 
always being extended, moving with- 
in infinite possibility toward the in- 
finite manifestation of possibility, is 
there, then, a pattern to this organic 
growth and movement? Or is the lack 
of a pattern the testament of human 
freedom which is always capable of 
reversing itself? 

This question when put forth by a 
cultural historian allows speculation 
not permitted the strict historian, for 
the cultural historian can see in the 
work of art, in the literary idea, a 
spontaneous force sprung freely from 
the will, which requires a rationality 
beyond causality or logic to explain 
or define. For the historian, a reli- 
gious, political or social movement 
has its antecedent causes grounded in 
the human psychology and physical 
law, unless he believes in the miracu- 
lous “interruption” of history. Is a 
true work of art such an “interrup- 
tion?” The Energies of Art leads one 
to speculation as well as to answers, 
and I look forward to an essay by 
Barzun giving more fully his “theory” 
of cultural history. Until that time, 
the most thoughtful reader will not 
exhaust what Barzun has already 
given him. 
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The American Empire 


The Coming Caesars. 
By Amaury de Riencourt. 
Coward-McCann. 384 pp. $6.00. 


THE COMING Caesars will be Amer- 
icans. Their precursors were the 
strong executives in the American 
Presidency. The first of these was 
George Washington; “austere, aloof, 
an acute judge of human nature, thin- 
lipped Washington represented the 
typical Roman-like quality of the 
Founding Fathers.” Others in the 
succession were Abraham Lincoln, 
Woodrow Wilson, the two Roosevelts. 

The American imperialism, like the 
Roman, will be generous and benevo- 
lent. Already it is curiously touched 
by idealism. Just as Rome was kindly 
to old Greeks, so is the United States 
kindly to old Europe. Yet, the grad- 
ual growth of the new power is in- 
escapable. Democracy based on 
egalitarianism inevitably leads to 
Caesarism, or the concentration of 
power in the hands of one man who 
is the tribune of the people. It is also 
bound to be expansionist and im- 
perialist. 

What we are about to do is to re- 
peat an old pattern in the cyclical 
development of history. As the cul- 
ture of Greece was to the civilization 
of Rome, so is the culture of Europe 
to the civilization of the United 
States. The differences between cul- 
ture and civilization are as the differ- 
ences between the individual and 
society, man and woman, the esthetic 
and the ethical, art and economics, 
time and space, contemplation and 
research, enjoyment and utility, crea- 
tion and preservation. 

To be sure, there was a brief mo- 
ment when Americans had the possi- 
bility of developing a culture instead 
of becoming merely civilized. “If 
there could have been a genuinely 
original culture in North America, 
it was in the South and especially in 
Virginia, not in New England, that it 
could have developed—in the Cava- 
lier atmosphere where business and 
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money were relegated to the back- 
ground, where the emphasis was 
placed on man’s original individual- 
ity rather than his social function, 
where the atmosphere was still aris- 
tocratic and freed from the thwart- 
ing conformism that democracy’s 
social equality was spreading over the 
rest of the Union.” 

Amaury de Riencourt’s book, 
which develops the thesis outlined 
above, is so well and persuasively 
written that one wonders why it fails 
to carry conviction. It may be the 
occasional error in fact, as when— 
forgetting John Adams—he assures 
us that all the American chief execu- 
tives through James Monroe belonged 
to the “Virginia Dynasty.” It may be 
the weird, topsy-turvy outlook that 
enables him to write that our youth 
revolt in the 1920s was directed, not 
against Puritanism, but against our 
heritage from the Enlightenment! Or 
it may be the peculiar contorting of 
categories that enables him to account 
for the unique philanthropy and al- 
trusim of American plutocrats in 
terms of our “psychological social- 
ism.” 

The basic reason, however, why 
de Riencourt is unable to understand 
American institutions and American 
folkways is that he judges them from 
the Latin perspective and in terms 
of the Latin alternatives. So he thinks 
our democracy is egalitarian when, 
in fact, it is radically libertarian. So 
our political parties must be soul- 
less mechanisms because there are 
mainly two of them which under- 
stand the arts of compromise. So the 
final alternatives in politics are either 
anarchy or tyranny, with the middle 
way between them a mere myth for 
theorists. So the freedom of the in- 
dividual is defined in terms of per- 
sonal culture and private caprice 
rather than in terms of objective lib- 





erties that are civil, economic, politi- 


cal and religious. In brief, de Rien- 
court sees us developing the people's 
democracy of Rousseau rather than 
the individual's democracy of Locke. 

In any case, his writing is the 
wearisome -iteration of an old but 
familiar theme. There is a quotation 
from Hegel at the beginning of the 
introduction. although there might 
just as well be a quotation from 
Hegel. Spengler. Werner 
Sombart. even Marx are one in their 


of a 


their inability to see any alternatives 


Spengler. 


idealization feudal culture. in 


between aristocratic individualism 


total lack of comprehension of capi- 
talism, parliamentary democracy, the 
system of checks and balances, and 
the delight in individual liberty of 
a pluralistic society. They are one in 
the assumption that the mass produc- 
tion of material goods makes for 
mental conformity. although it is 
hard to imagine a culture where all 
think 


were 


men were as constrained to 
alike and believe alike as they 
in the time of handicraft produc- 
tion. 

This book will be welcomed by the 
parlor reactionaries who still like to 


dream fondly of the glories of a by- 


to those pseudo-realists who are con. 
vinced that we must now settle down 
grimly to a dreary and unproductive 
time of peace, good order, propriety 
and security. It will bring comfort, 
incidentally, to a few Continentals 
who, sharing de Riencourt’s belief 
that their own “culture” is dead, may 
find solace in the thought that the 
American power which succeeds to it 
is merely a “civilization.” But those 
who are curious to understand the 
still emerging character of American 
society and those who continue to 
have faith in the vital impulse of 
European life will have to look else- 





and full-fledged socialism. in their gone feudal age. It will also appeal where for instruction. 
e 
Search for Withdrawal 
Murphy. 


By Samuel Beckett. 
Grove. 286 pp. $3.50. 
SAMUEL BECKETT writes in the 
great tradition of those who have 
seen truth in human suffering and 
who have gone to the destitute, the 
lonely and the depraved to find beau- 
ty and meaning. He has been com- 
pared to Kafka, Joyce and Sartre, but 
he has his own uniqueness. 
Murphy was written in 1938 and 
first published in England; it now 
appears in an American edition fol- 
lowing the author’s recent “discov- 
ery” when his Waiting for Godot was 
produced on Broadway. Since Mur- 
phy, Beckett has written primarily in 
French. Molloy and Malone Dies, his 
two have been 
translated into his native English. 
The hero of this tragi-comic novel 
is a former student of theology and a 
Dubliner. His character, like that 
of the other principals, is never clear- 
ly defined. One is presented with the 
mere outline of a person and is free 
to fill in the spaces. Beckett doesn’t 
even give him a first name. 
Murphy is discovered living in a 


best-known novels. 


cheap room in London. His great 
wish, indeed his life’s work, is to 
separate his mind from his body. He 
wants to dissociate himself from the 


24 
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real world, the world of his body and 
his senses, and find the peace of 
existing only in his mind. 

Reality is not so much difficult for 
Murphy as simply boring. “Murphy’s 
mind pictured itself as a large hol- 
low sphere, hermetically closed to the 
universe without. . . . Murphy felt 
himself split in two, a body and a 
mind. . . . as he lapsed in body, he 
felt himself coming alive in mind, 
set free to move among its treasures.” 
In order to become all mind, he straps 
himself naked into a rocking chair 
and rocks himself into the promised 
land, “for it was not until his body 
was appeased that he could come 
alive in his mind.” Before discover- 
ing his rocking-chair technique, he 
had taken instruction in making his 
heart stop beating. 

Beckett provides Murphy with a 
girl friend who is his precise oppo- 
site. Celia is a prostitute—she is all 
body and concerned with practical- 
ity. It is in loving her that Murphy 
finds some pleasure in the real world. 
She wants him to take a job and be- 
cause of this he reaches his greatest 
happiness and inevitable death. An 
Irish poet named Ticklepenny finds 


him a position as attendant in the | 


Magdalen Mental Mercyseat—a ref- 
uge for psychotics from the “better 
classes.” Beckett’s description of the 
patients has a strange beauty: 
“Melancholics, 


brooding, holding their heads or 


motionless and 


bellies according to type. Paranoids, 
feverishly covering sheets of paper 
with complaints against their treat- 
ment or verbatim reports of their in- 
ner voices. A hebephrenic playing the 
piano intently. A hypomanic teaching 
slosh to a Korsakow’s syndrome. An 
emaciated schizoid, petrified in a top- 
pling attitude as though condemned 
to an eternal tableau vivant, his left 
hand rhetorically extended holding 
a cigarette half smoked and out, his 
right, quivering and rigid, pointing 
upward.” 

Here in the hospital, he finds sane- 
tuary and contentment at last in tend 
ing the mentally ill and playing long, 
passive games of chess with one of 
the psychotics. He is a success, the 
patients like him, and “they find 
him what they had been and he it 
them what he would be.” He envies 
them, for their state seems perfect. 

Murphy meets a violent death @ 
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the hospital when one evening his 
gas heater explodes. His last request 
is that he be cremated and his ashes 
flushed down a toilet in the Abbey 
Theater in Dublin during a perform- 
yance. His partial cremation is com- 
pleted, and his remains (4 pounds) 
are entrusted to a friend who plans 
to dispose of them in a simple way. 
Before he can do this, however, he 
a them at a man in a bar, and 
thus even Murphy’s ashes do not re- 
ceive the rest he intended for them. 

Beckett is a kind of comic and 
human Lautreamont, and what sus- 
| tains the sometimes eerie descriptions 
| of a disfigured world is a magnificent 
‘beauty of prose and a deep human 
| feeling. The book is richly sprinkled 
| with wonderful plays on words and 
; brilliant wit. Death is seen almost as 
| a practical joke. The happenings after 
| Murphy’s death, when the disposal 
of his ashes becomes of concern to 
\ his friends, is side-splittingly funny. 

But what of Murphy? Is he an 
Everyman waiting for something or 
someone—like the characters in 
Godot? Or, rather, is he searching? 
Is he like the drunk searching in the 
‘bottom of his empty glass for the 
answer to some mystery—or like the 
drug addict searching for some es- 
sential truth of human existence or 
some perfect peace and withdrawal 
vo the world? Murphy searches 
for this withdrawal in his rocking 
chair and in making his heart stop. 
But it is only in the hospital that 
Murphy the schizoid is seemingly at 
home and at rest with the schizo- 
phrenic. His tragedy, in part, is that 
he cannot or does not go completely 
mad. He never can reach the total 
detachment that he wants and that 
the psychotic has. He cannot totally 
give up his body for a world of the 
mind and of endless fantasy. Yet, he 
seems on the brink of it at his death. 

What is insanity or withdrawal for 
Beckett and Murphy? It seems to be 
synonymous with self-discovery, great 
insight or asceticism. But, sadly, 
Murphy never reaches this “truth” 
or transcendence, desperately though 
he searches for it. 











———— 
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Fluorides and Health 


The American Fluoridation Experiment. Repjewed by C.M. McCay 


By F. B. Exner & G. L. Waldbott. 
Devin-Adair. 277 pp. $3.75. 


THIS READABLE BOOK fills an im- 
portant need for both America and 
Europe, for previous to its publica- 
tion there have been no good sum- 
maries for reference by citizens who 
have had to decide whether or not 
to add fluorides to a city water sup- 
ply. Everyone agrees that the im- 
provement of children’s teeth is a de- 
sirable goal, but the question has 
arisen whether the addition of fluo- 
ride to water supplies will achieve 
this goal. 

James Rorty’s introduction to this 
work is a thoughtful review of the 
activities of pressure groups that 
have backed fluoridation. He _ in- 
dicates that fluorides are a trouble- 
some by-product of some of the large 
chemical industries. If these can be 
put into water supplies, disposal will 
be avoided because most of the fluo- 
rides will go down the sewers of 
America into the lakes and streams. 
A very small fraction of this total 
will be consumed by children. 

Rorty points out that the sugar in- 
dustries may hope to profit from the 
psychological aspects of fluoridation 
because parents will feel that chil- 
dren have protected teeth. Hence, the 
parent may feel he need pay little 
attention to the child’s diet. The soft- 
drink industry might hope to expand 
far beyond its vast current sales. The 
candy industry can hope to expand, 
but protective foods such as milk 
may decline. 

Since few dentists or physicians 
have had access to the literature deal- 
ing with fluoridation, this summary 
will afford a useful reference for these 
professions, which are commonly 
consulted by boards that are about 
to start fluoridation. In many com- 
munities, the public is not consulted 
because the average person is not 
considered competent to pass upon 


Professor of nutrition, 
Cornell University 


such technical matters. However, 
Rorty makes it evident that the aver- 
age man has scarcely less knowledge 
about the matter than those in the 
professions. The whole work makes 
it evident that most physicians have 
had no contact with fluorides except 
in rare cases where some child has 
been injured by eating them as an 
insect poison. It is evident that the 
average dentist who has been per- 
suaded to vote for fluoridation has 
read little of the literature and has 
had no experience with fluorides ex- 
cept in swabbing it on the teeth of 


some children. 


The book makes it clear that there 
has been only limited study of com- 
munities with natural fluorides in 
the water supply. It points out that 
these natural fluorides are not the 
sodium salts or the silicofluorides that 
are being added to water. It sum- 
marizes the evidence, well known to 
specialists, that fluorides in the form 
of bone meal (which has been used 
in baby foods) seem much less toxic 
and more poorly absorbed. 

The optional methods of giving 
fluoride to children are discussed. 
Such methods have merit because 
those who wish to administer. fluo- 
rides to children can do so without 
forcing the compounds upon the en- 
tire population. Such methods also 
make fluoride available to children 
in the country as well as in cities. 

Such optional methods consist of 
tablets, fluoridized salt, fluoridized 
milk or fluoridized orange juice or 
beverages. Some nations, such as 
Switzerland, have considered these 
optional methods, which are cheaper 
though of little interest to the chemi- 
cal industries. 

The evidence against fluoridation 
by two physicians, Exner and Wald- 
bott, is well presented. They deny 





the claims of their colleagues who 
commonly assert that diseases from 
fluoridation are figments of the minds 
of neurotic citizens. They point out 
the limited specialized studies of the 
long-time effects of fluoridation upon 
older people who can hope to gain 
nothing from water treatment. Rorty 
had already stated that there have 


been very few long-time tests or re- 
search on animals given small 
amounts of fluoride for long periods 
of time. He noted that the first of 
such studies by Ramseyer appeared 
only in 1956 and that the whole fluo- 
ridation program is based on limited 
tests in communities and animal re- 
search in which test animals were 





fed levels such as 50 parts per mil. 
lion for very brief fractions of the 
life span. 

The book also challenges the right | 
of tax-supported bodies such as pub- 
lic-health departments to enter into 
a controversy and present citizens 
with only one side of this vital 
question. 









Best Seller. 
By William Murray. 
Harcourt, Brace. 249 pp. $3.95. 


THERE Is something rather ma- 
cabre about lifting a rock and sur- 
prising the small, pallid creatures it 
conceals. Nevertheless, William Mur- 
ray manages to find sardonic enter- 
tainment in the dim half-world he 
unroofs when he lifts the rock of 
hypocrisy from the dank soil of book 
publishing. It is a half-world in which 
“sincere” describes a tie, commer- 
wears the mask of noble 
purpose, and the hidden persuaders 
prey on one another. It is Madison 
most 


cialism 


Avenue conformism at its 
ghoulish. 

Max Daniels, raffish Greenwich 
Village starveling, despairs of get- 
ting an honest novel published and 
decides to make the best-seller list 
via the Madison Avenue shortcut. 
Blackmailing funds out of his con- 
ventional brother, a public-relations 
executive, he dons the disguise of 
charcoal suit, crew cut and horn 
rims, subtly promotes his unwritten 
book at literary cocktail parties, and 
gravely plays along with the whole 
professional mystique of pretense. In 
thus joining the human race, he as- 
sures his grieving non-conformist 
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Contributor, N.Y. “Times Bool: 
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friends, he is not selling his soul, 
only hocking it. 

Holing up in his tenement flat, 
Max tosses off Hang Me Twice 
Before I Die, a visceral thriller bor- 
rowed from Poe’s story of the schi- 
zoid man who was executed for the 
murder of his other self. Max’s for- 
mula for selling his super-dreadful 
without selling his soul is to make it 
the vehicle for a hidden psychological 
message to the intelligentsia—Spil- 
lane cum sermon, as it were. The 
intellectual core would be the non- 
conformist David’s secret weapon 
against conformist Goliath. 

David slays the big Philistine all 
right. In the sadism-mayhem-sex 
viciousness of Max’s manuscript a 


top literary agent scents grade-A . 


merchandise that “we can fix and 
sell.” A venerated publisher further 
brutalizes the plot and its Neander- 
thal treatment. A widely syndicated 
reviewer denounces the novel as a 
monstrosity, “one of the most of- 
fensive books of the season.” A re- 
print house buys it, as do millions of 
prurient readers. Hollywood nibbles, 
and Max is aswim in royalties. As 
for the secret weapon, that redeem- 
ing message—well, the cynical Mr. 
Murray is adept at suspense. 

He is adept at character portrayal, 
too, as he observes the mean little 
scurryings of his bloodless conform- 
ists. Pompous editors and venal pub- 
lishers, mouthing lofty rationaliza- 
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end, author of The Force of Absolute. | 
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SHIPLEY 


Show Boat. Music by Jerome Kern. 
Book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 
9d. From the novel by Edna Ferber. Di- 
rected by Reginald Hammerstein. Pre- 
sented by Guy Lombardo. At the Jones 
Beach Marine Theater. 

» Shakespeare Repertory: Othello. Direct- 
ed by John Houseman. The Merchant of 

Venice. Directed by Jack Landau. Pre- 
|sented by the American Shakespeare Festi- 
jval. Stratford, Connecticut. 
oME 200 summer theaters are 
S spreading their wares through- 
lout the hinterland. Some are near 
enough to draw audiences from the 
asphalt heat of New York. Within 
the city itself, indeed, there is the 
summons of music at Lewisohn 
Stadium, while in Central Park the 
(Theater Under the Stars offers a de- 
lightful setting. Cab Calloway’s Cot- 
ton Club Revue provides the nearest 
the producers there have come to an 
acceptable formula of entertainment; 
we trust they will win their way to 
still better material for the crowds 
that ought to flock to this moon- 
blessed mid-Manhattan play spot. 

Out on Long Island, the good 
stern-paddle Cotton Blossom nightly 
— the bend of the Jones Beach 
Vagoon, bringing the perennial de- 
lights of the sentimental but sure-fire 
Show Boat. The old favorite con- 
tinues to win new friends. 











Pick a day when you can go early 
for an afternoon swim and supper at 
the beach. And I defy you to resist 
the spell of the simple story, with its 
humor. its many touching moments, 
i's varied dancing, and the excellent 
‘inging of its heart-warming songs. 
What other musical of all time gives 
fou in swift succession three such 
masterpieces of popular music as 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Theater at the Sound 
And at the Sea 


“Only Make Believe,” “Ole Man 
River,” and “Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat 
Man o”’ Mine”? And Dave Atkinson 
as Ravenal, Gloria Hamilton as Mag- 
nolia, and Helena Bliss as Julie aptly 
carry their parts in a sumptuous cast. 
One of Broadway’s greatest successes 
is excellently revived over the waters 
of Jones Beach—an ideal way to 
spend a summer’s evening. 

Journey a bit farther, to Stratford 
on the mainland side of the Sound— 
again early enough to picnic on a 
broad lawn—and you can view two 
plays by our greatest dramatist. 
Othello comes to life on the fluid 
stage, but the two chief performers 
cannot meet the demands of their 
roles. Earle Hyman lacks the quiet 
dignity and heart-wringing anguish 
of Othello, and his straining voice 
rings hollow. Alfred Drake is too 
suave as Iago; instead of the fires of 
hell, we watch the devil as a dapper 
gentleman. All in all, we behold a 
spectacle, but we do not share an 
experience. 

The Merchant of Venice, on the 
other hand, is a delight at start 
and finish, and a moving drama in 
between. Katharine Hepburn is a 
sweet-16 and almost-never-been-kissed 








Portia; she giggles and fribbles 
through the casket and ring scenes 
like an adolescent hoyden. She’s hav- 
ing a great time; we all enjoy it, too. 
She cannot meet the demands of the 
Portia of the trial, but her insuffi- 
ciencies are masked by the brilliance 
of Morris Carnovsky’s Shylock. This 
always sterling performer starts in a 
quiet, realistic tone; his voice does 
not grow but his stature does as the 
play proceeds. It is an inner turbu- 
lence stirring within him that gives 
the Jew integrity even in his lust for 
revenge, and dignity even in his 
downfall. Long memory of many 
Shylocks ranks Carnovsky among the 
best. 

The production, too, is one of the 
best the Stratford company has 
achieved. A _ high-arching bridge 
spans the back-stage from left to 
right; its top commands the theater. 
The varied action runs before and 
beneath it with a swift, smooth move- 
ment. Jack Landau has accepted 
Katharine Hepburn’s little-girl glee 
as the cue for the production; the 
Virgil Thomson music, the swirl of 
the masquers as Jessica runs from 
her father Shylock’s house, the re- 
freshingly absurd retinues of Portia’s 
three suitors—all are gay and good 
buffoonery. And the famous pictures 
of the great classical lovers—“In 
such a night stood Dido . . . Cressid 
. . . Thisbe”—are shifted to the very 
end, to close on an idyllic note of 
sweet content. The grim, then broken 
Jew slips into the evening darkness, 
as the stars twinkle over the Mer- 
chant and his friends in Belmont— 
viewed in a moving and amusing 
production out at Stratford. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 


Your “Readership Survey” (NL, July 15) 
was very interesting, but how do you know 
“our average reader” is “a man in his late 30s,” 
etc.?, My husband and I cooperated in our 
answer, but we did not always agree. 

Next time you have a survey, be sure to 
I am sure most 
subscribers have at least two adult readers in 


include two answer blanks. 


the family. Don’t ignore the woman. 
Flushing, N. Y. L. BerKow!1tTz 


SUPREME COURT 


The recent Supreme Court decision narrow- 
ing the scope of the Smith Act, and ‘other 
things of this sort, perked up my flagging faith 
in democracy. While in essence this decision is 
perhaps a effort to maintain a 
semblance of freedom, some apparently feel it 
amounts to turning the clock back 30 years. 
If this means returning to more human rights 
and liberty, then let’s turn the clock back, be- 
cause it is the best way to make progress. 

Indeed, the outcries against the Court’s de- 
cision 


belated 


point up the decline suffered by the 
U. S. in recent We would do well to 
keep an eye on the forces of reaction and 


years, 


regimentation, which are already spending sleep- 
less nights trying to figure out how this noble 
decision of the Court can be reversed. 

Portland, Ore. Paut BrinKMAN Jr. 


NEW CONSERVATISM 


May one of your new readers express an 


appreciative note? All those, like me, who 
enjoyed Sidney Hook's article “The Old 
Liberalism and the New Conservatism” (NL, 
July 8), did so hecause we believe in the 


scientific method and like to feel that we are 
committed to the democratic society and _ its 
ideals—both inextricably related, as Dr. Hook 
has repeatedly written in his books, to that 
very method itself. 

But let’s be frank about it all and not play 
it so scrupulously liberal as to make us 
logically vulnerable to the very conservatism 
whose ideas we are trying to combat. Let’s 
practice what we 
preach, i.e., that liberalism has always been 
pluralistic and has opposed a 
herent, tightly developed ideological system.” 
Furthermore, the liberal philosophy, which Dr. 
Hook honestly believes (right 
now, not after tomorrow's successful experi- 
ment) that the scientific method can 
meet the “ultimate test of social policy,” i.e., 
the “enrichment of personality.” That means 
an antecedent commitment to a method and, 


(even within an article) 


always “co- 


is defending, 


only 








( 


as far as he himself is concerned, to i” the 
humanistic-naturalistic orientation. simple a 
How, then, can Dr. Hook argue that the | fation at 
“democratic way of life is not a premise , ,,| Finance | 
but only a consequence . . .”? Doesn't he con | Statistical 
front every problem with an initial faith in} “If we 
“inquiry,” in “exploring imaginatively and which the 
historically the alternatives of policy and action \ Services in 
open to men,” in reason and in all the moral { Yolume of 
virtues traditionally associated with the scien- living inde 
tific approach? Why not admit openly then, tool. The 
instead of denying, that he does demand certain | however, 
“prerequisites” from a “philosophy of educa-| S™UPS in 
tion”? retail pric 


If he does not admit that the end can be 
democratic only when the premises are s0, 
and especially so when the means are strictly 
scientific, he will not only leave himself open 
to the charge of logical evasion, but to negli- 
gence as well. His conservative opponents will| 
ask him, in connection with the problem off 


families 
Prices in 
wholesale 
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believe th 
be used | 
Neverth 





knowledge, why his “pluralism” has left un- | Secretary 


ship, love, insight, aesthetics, the arts (not to 
ESP phenomena); and_ within) 
the history of science itself, the factors of 
intuition, inspiration, uniqueness (especially off 
personality), faith in the rationality of the} 
universe that seems to respond to man’s quest 
ing, etc.—all of these human attributes being 
beyond the realm of scientific explanation. 

I have tried merely to indicate the relevant 
implications of the liberal philosophy to which 
both Dr. Hook and I subscribe, and which, 
as he deplores at the outset, is being attacked 
today. 
Philadelphia 


touched such sources of “knowing” as nad 
. 


mention all 


Mack WInsoN 


I wish to express my appreciation of Dr. 
Sidney Hook’s article “The Old Liberalism and 
the New Conservatism.” I think it is the fines 
and clearest essay on education, philosophy 
and present day issues that I have seen in 4 





long while. 
New York City 


INFLATION 


In his June 17 article, “Business and 
flation,” Oscar Schnabel says that “per-capila 
purchasing power last April was actually 0.25 


Lituan G. Boat 


per cent lower than that of the previous April 
The word “actually” makes it sound as # 
Schnabel saw it happen with his own eyé 
as it were, when actually (and I mean actuak 
ly) his conclusion is based on a calculatioa 
of doubtful reliability, which even if valid 
might imply that such a small percenlag 
should be considered within the margin of ert. 

Like Schnabel, both Senator Harry F. Byrd 


and Treasury Secretary George M. Humpht 
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ysed the Consumer Price Index in much too 
simple a way in measuring the extent of in- 
flation at the opening session of the Senate 
Finance Committee hearings. The American 
Statistical Association has pointed out: 

“If we define 
which the aggregate value of all goods and 
| services increases more rapidly than the physical 


inflation as a situation in 





: poe yolume of these goods and services, a cost-of- 
e scien. | living index is an obviously relevant measuring 
ly then, tool. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 
| certain | however, does not cover all the consuming 
+ educa | groups in our economy. It relates only to the 

retail prices of consumers’ goods purchased by 
can he \ families of moderate income in large cities. 
are =| Prices in primary markets and in various 
. strictly | wholesale markets are also important as indi- 
elf open| Cators of inflation. For this reason, we do not 
to negli, believe the Bureau’s cost-of-living index should 
ents will) be used by itself as a measure of inflation.” 
blem off Nevertheless, with this index alone, the 


left un Secretary of the Treasury and others are able 


s friend 
(not to 
| within 
ctors of 


to tell the precise number of cents, to two 
} decimal places, that “the dollar” (whose dol- 
lar?) loses from year to year. 

Schnabel draws a conclusion concerning “the 


cially off huge majority of consumers—especially the 15 
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million people living on pensions, Social 
Security and public assistance.” But he does 
it with an index that does not represent “single 
| individuals, however employed, rural families, 
families of higher-income business and _pro- 
fessional men, or families living on pensions 
Nor does it take into 
account changes in cost of living of families 
migrating 


or relief allowances. 


cities from rural com- 
munities or from other cities.” (Report of the 
| Joint Committee on the Economic Report on 
the Consumer Price Index of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1949) 
Washington, D.C. 
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seen in ay AUTHOR’S LAMENT 


; asl In these days when almost every review is 
} 


and Ip 


a vehicle for some degree of frustration or 
aggression, I suppose it is ungenerous of me 
to take exception to Jascha Kessler’s review 
(NL, June 17) of my Conversations with 


per-capita) Artists, which at least raises the possibility 


ually 0.23 
us April” 


that the book’s ingredients may belong to the 
ages. I get the impression, though, that Kessler, 
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Humphrey 
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tor the New York Times, got panicky after 
making his affirmative move and decided upon 
a face-saving withdrawal. Unlike Taylor, who 
hedged by implying that what modern artists 
have to say is after all “inconsequential,” 
Kessler protected his flank by making some 
mean-spirited (and, I think, quite uncalled- 
for) observations about me personally. 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


First, and foremost, 


and 


that I “sneer, snipe 
snarl”—a statement that, of course, is 
much too sweeping to refute, but against which 
I offer my 15 previous books as evidence, and 
which I defy any unprejudiced reader of the 
present one to corroborate. This, by way of 
trying to prove that I cast myself in the role 
of a “cultural commissar” whose aim was to 
slap down the abstract expressionists and 
glorify the social realists. Not only is my 
admiration for the work of Kline, de Kooning 
and the others explicitly and repeatedly ex- 
pressed throughout the book; it is a curious 
fact that more written appreciations of what 
I accomplished have come to me from the 
artists of that persuasion than from the rep- 
resentational artists, and I would be glad to 
show them to Kessler if he doubts my word. 

The only specific criticisms Kessler offers 
on this score are that my reference to the 
disorderly living quarters of some of the ab- 
stract expressionists is somehow a criticism of 
their integrity, that I charge them with “riding 
on a bandwagon,” and that I dub them “the 
bucket brigade.” The first is a curiously 
bourgeois The second is not my 
statement at all but an interpolation of de 
Kooning’s admirably honest remark: “I will 
admit to you frankly that I want to be on the 
artistic bandwagon.” The Perlin’s 
epithet, not mine. 

I was not surprised to find this sort of re- 
viewing in Art News—for which even the ab- 
stract expressionist artists therein deified have 
little respect. But to see it in THe New 
Leaver, and to hear the words “human” and 
“humanistic” kicked aside as “shibboleths”— 
well, perhaps in this noncommittal decade it 
is only the artists themselves who can be 
trusted to support commitments to human 
values and through their own rediscovery of 
them give such “shibboleths” 
more. 


Oakland, N. J. 


KUDOS 


I think Senator Joseph S. Clark Jr.’s article, 
“The Case for Federal College Scholarships” 
(NL, June 10), was excellent. You are to be 
commended for carrying it. 

Washington, D. C. FRANK THOMPSON Jr. 
Congressman, New Jersey 


CORRECTION 


The last paragraph of column 2 on page 5 of 
Robert C. Tucker’s “Behind the Moscow Purge” 
(NL, July 15), contains a sentence which 
reads: “If dependent countries in Europe and 
Asia. . . .” It should have read: “If independ- 
ent countries in Europe and Asia... .” 
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In a quiet house in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1889, an old woman 
lay waiting for death. “Well,” she said in amused wonder, “‘if 
this is dying, there is nothing very unpleasant about it.”” And 
the book closed for one of the most remarkable of the many 
remarkable women America has produced. 

Her story began on a night very long ago when, as a Quaker 
girl in Nantucket, Maria Mitchell discovered a comet—and got 
a gold medal worth 20 ducats from the Danish King. 

Overnight she became a celebrity. But many people, wedded 
to the popular notion of woman as a “household ornament,” 
regarded Maria as an unwelcome phenomenon and her discovery 
as only an accident. 

That was because they didn’t know Maria Mitchell. At 12 she 
could regulate a ship’s chronometer; at 17 she understood 
Bowditch’s ‘‘Practical Navigator”’ and was studying science in 
self-taught French, German and Latin. In time she would 
become the first woman member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the first woman astronomy professor—in 
Matthew Vassar’s Female College—and a member forever of 
New York University’s Hall of Fame. 

Moreover, all her adult life she was to work with growing 
success in the crusade to make American women free. 

No one these “— would question the rewards of Maria 
. Mitchell’s crusade. Women today enrich every level of public 
S life. And, in family life, they guard financial security two times 
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